





Instantly accepted... 
with no questions asked! 








“How do we know it’s any good? Go back and 
get American Express Travelers Cheques.” 





Native common sense tells you: American 
Express Travelers Cheques are easier to cash, in 
more places, than any other travelers cheque. 
And with good reason! 

More than 60 years of service, backed by 
vigorous national advertising and promotion, 
have made American Express Travelers Cheques 
the best-known cheques by far .. . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places. 

In travelers cheques, that difference in accept- 


ability is the big difference — the wide margin 
that separates the best from “almost as good” 
for your customers. 

When you think how much your bank spends 
to get new customers — how much you invest 
in advertising — can you afford to give them less 
than the best? Give your customers top value 
for their purchase price with American Express 
Travelers Cheques — the finest travelers cheque 
service in the whole wide world! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
Safety plus Service no other cheques can offer! 
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GEORGIA COVERAGE 
Sirs: 

The distribution of The Indepen- 
dent Banker’s April issue at the 
Georgia Bankers Association conven- 
tion in Savannah was a worthwhile 
gesture. I went to the convention 
against the advice of my doctor and 
because of a legislative matter pend- 
ing. I ran into a number of bankers 
who attended the Independent Bank- 
ers Association’s convention here in 
Atlanta in March, and all said that 
the meeting went off in good style. 

I also heard any number of com- 
ments about the fine style in which 
your convention issue was gotten up. 

Will look forward to seeing you in 
Washington in September, if not be- 
fore. 

Emmett Gormley 
Vice President, 
Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


xk 


SOUND ECONOMICS 
Sirs: 

It is apparent to me that the bank- 
ers in the smaller communities are 
more deeply concerned and more ac- 
tive in the promoting of sound 
economic thinking and more coura- 
geous in their willingness to speak 
out, than the bankers in the bigger 
cities. It just may be that the officers 
with power to make decisions at the 
smaller banks read banking publica- 
tions more carefully. However, I am 
sure that our program of economic 
education has received more support 
from the smaller banks than from the 
large banks in the cities. 

One can’t help wondering if the 
banks in the larger metropolitan 
areas may not have some fears of 
speaking out in a way that might 
not entirely meet with the approval 
of the socialistically-minded citizens 
or labor leaders. It also may be true 
that the larger metropolitan banks 
are so big that responsibilities must 
be divided to such an extent that de- 
cisions have to be made by commit- 
tees. 

It is most encouraging to me to 
have the enthusiastic backing that 
you have given, and I think you can 
be well-justified in taking pride in 
having furthered sound economic 
thinking with the influence of your 
magazine. 

George M. Clark 
President, Pioneer Bank 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


xk * 


BANK CAPITAL 

Sirs: 
The article “What’s All This Talk 
About Bank Capital?” by Gaylord A 
Freeman, Jr., vice president of the 
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First National Bank of Chicago, in 
the May 1953 issue of The Indepen- 
dent Banker, is excellent. 

I have re-read it several times and 
am filing it for additional reading 
and reference. 

Harry T. Boyle 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
xx 
BRICKER AMENDMENT 
Sirs: 

Because of a Supreme Court deci- 
sion which opened the way for 
treaties to become superior to the 
Constitution, we are now in the posi- 
tion where the President of the United 
States can, with the consent of two- 
thirds of the senators present, amend 
the Constitution by the simple pro- 
cess of making a treaty. 

Thus, it is possible to circumvent 
the usual Constitutional procedure, 
which has been to amend by approval 
of three-fourths of the states. This 
circumvention may be intentional or 
unintentional. It centralizes power in 
the hands of the Executive depart- 
ment of the government, which our 
Constitution was specitically designed 
to prevent, and opens the way for a 
dictator to seize control of our govern- 
ment. 

The fundamental principle of our 
form of government is government by 
law. We have been departing from 
that principle and approaching gov- 
ernment by men, a dangerous situa- 
tion. 

By the above-mentioned Supreme 
Court decision (migratory bird case), 
the United Nations charter is the 


supreme law of the United States. 
Therefore, the courts of California 
held in 1950 that the long-established 
alien property law of that state, 
which had been consistently upheld 
by the courts, is null and void. Why? 
Because the United Nations charter 
provides that all citizens of member 
nations have equal rights, not alone 
in their own countries, but in any 
member nation. 


It is very doubtful that anyone in 
California realized that the United 
Nations charter would repeal this 
law. I am not discussing the merits 
or demerits of the California alien 
property law. I am using it as an 
illustration of what can happen when 
a treaty made by the President and 
ratified by a few senators — actually, 
in a recent instance, by one senator 
— can become the law of the land, 
without full consideration by both the 
House and Senate. 


Even when so considered, and 
passed by Congress, if a law is uncon- 
stitutional the courts can nullify it, 
as they have done repeatedly for the 
protection of the rights of our citi- 
zens. Not so with a treaty. The 
courts have no power over them, for 
they are the supreme law of the land. 

The United Nations has proposed a 
bill of rights, called the Convention 
of Human Rights. According to this 
instrument, a benevolent government 
would deal out the rights to citizens, 
and which rights are due the indivi- 
dual would rest on the whim of an 
official. The right to own property is 
not included inthis international bill 
of rights. 

The United Nations has proposed 
the Genocide Treaty, originally in- 
tended to be a guard against race 

(Continued on Page 4) 








Presented in this issue in our 
popular “Ideas for Better Banking” 
feature is the story of the unique 
"Profit from Pasture” program in- 
stituted by the Central National 
Bank of Greencastle, Indiana. 


Principals in the program, gath- 
ered to make a radio broadcast, 
are shown in this month’s cover 
picture. From the left, they are: 
Robert G. Struble of the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association, West Ches- 


ter, Pennsylvania; Otis Wall of Advance, Indiana, outstanding sheepman 
and member of the farmers panel; Kenneth W. Harris, Putnam county 
agent who was moderator in the broadcast and master of ceremonies 
for all the meetings; Fred L. O’Hair, president of the forward-looking 
host bank and originator of the series, and Allan B. Kline of Chicago, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, principal speaker of 


the day’s program. 


See Page 7 for this interesting report. 
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Look whats happened to 
the old-fashioned tellers stool ! 














Now, this new, scientifically designed 
Mosler ‘‘Swing-Way”’ Seat adjusts to any 
teller. Has rectangular seat with thick 
Air Foam cushion for greatest comfort 
and efficiency. 





Now, your tellers can work, relaxed and 
confident in a leaning position. New 
**Swing-Way”’ Seat locks, instantly, into 
leaning, or sitting position. Has adjust- 
able foot rest for further comfort. 
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Now, the teller can swing his new Mosler 
““Swing-Way” Seat under the counter in 
one second. It’s a real space-saver. Com- 
pact, modern, efficient. Never in the way 
to trip over! 


Now, your tellers can work, relaxed, free from 
the tensions that lower efficiency for only $51.25!* 


Here’s one of those “small,” relatively inexpensive 
items of bank equipment that make a surprisingly 
BIG difference. Many leading banks have already 
discovered how quickly these new Mosler “Swing- 
Way” Seats pay for themselves by stepping up the 
speed and accuracy of their tellers’ work. Increasing 
the bank’s overall efficiency during rush hours. 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Since 1848 


Company 


Iv’ll pay your bank to find out more about them, 
right away. For they are not only efficiency-builders 
in the teller’s cage, but also in every other “stand- 
up” working position your bank has. Installation is 
simple and inexpensive no matter what type of floor 
or counters you have. Mail the coupon for complete 
details, now! * F.0.B. Boston, Mass. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't 1B-6 

32nd Street and Fifth Ave. 

New York 1, New York 

Please send me complete details on the New Mosler 


“Swing- Way” Seat. 
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massacre, but as since rewritten it is 
conceivable that genocide could be 
charged maliciously, for political or 
racial reasons, against any person, 
based on some claimed mental or 
physical distress, and that person 
then be tried in an international 
court, 

A strong effort is being made by a 
considerable number of people to have 
the United Nations strengthened into 
a world government with power to 
enact, interpret and enforce laws, to 
preserve peace. That could mean al- 
most anything. Such a government 
could tax us and destroy us, and 
could be saddled on us by treaty. 

Secretary Dulles has just an- 
nounced that the Convention of Hu- 
man Rights and the Genocide Treaty 
will not be approved. Do we want to 
depend on such frail protection as 
that to preserve our Constitution and 
our liberties? 

The purpose of the Bricker amend- 
ment is to make it impossible for the 
President and two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present to amend our Constitu- 
tion by treaty. 

On January 29, 1952, the protocol 
for the admission of Greece and Tur- 
key to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization was first ratified by the 
Senate with six senators present. On 
June 13, 1952, with Senator Spark- 
man in the chair and Senator Thye in 
the chamber, Senator Sparkman 
called for the ayes and the nays, and 
hearing no nays declared the treaty 
with Ireland ratified. Senator Thye 
did not vote or object to this most 
unusual proceeding. Thus, one sena- 
tor ratified a treaty which had been 
presented by the President, and that 
treaty became the supreme law of the 
United States, over-riding anything 
in the Constitution of the United 
States that is in conflict with it. 

The proposed Bricker amendment 
should be submitted immediately to 
the states for action. We cannot af- 
ford to delay. 

Walter H. Wheeler 
Professional Engineer 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
kkk 
APRIL ISSUE 
Sirs: 

Your issues have always been good 
but I think the April number was 
especially fine. It appeals to me that 
your subject matter and featured 
articles are becoming increasingly 
stronger. I firmly believe that you 
will be a big winner. My best wishes 
for your success. 

J. V. Johnson 
President, Johnson County Bank 
Tecumseh, Neb. 
2nd Vice President, 
Independent Bankers Assn. 
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CORNS CLICKS 
Sirs: 

Please extend to Marshall Corns our 
thanks for the very nice plug he gave 
us (“What’s Your Problem?’’, March 
1953 issue of The Independent Bank- 
er). 

Congratulations on the grand job 
you are doing, and my best wishes for 
continued success. 

Robert C. Rutherford 
National Secretary, 
American Institute of Banking 
New York, N. Y. 


xx 
HAWAIIAN COVER 
Sirs: 

I must say, the picture on your 
May issue makes a very attractive 
cover. You certainly have given it a 
beautiful presentation. 

Several folks have expressed their 
desire to have a copy of this number. 
Will you please send me 10 additional 
copies, and bill me? 

King-Chau Mui 
Asst. Vice President, 
The Liberty Bank of Honolulu 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


COMPLIMENT CORNER 


Sirs: 
All of us are most enthusiastic 
about the job your magazine is doing. 
Elwood J. Robinson 
Elwood J. Robinson & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ' 


* 


Sirs: 
We all read The Independent Bank- 
er and enjoy it very much. 
K. A. Nielsen 
Vice Pres., West Fargo State Bank 
West Fargo, N. D. 


Sirs: 

We continue to enjoy The Indepen- 
dent Banker. Certainly it is very 
worthwhile reading for every banker. 

Russell A. Price 
Cashier, Bank of Elizabeth 
Elizabeth, Pa. 


Sirs: 
Your publication is swell. 
Robert C. Franzen 
Cashier, Langford State Bank 
Langford, S. D. 
* 


Sirs: 
It’s better every month! 
Ralph Harrist 
Attorney-at-Law 
Austin, Texas 


Ye, 


YOU ARE INVITED 


If you should happen to be in the vicin- 
ity of New York City on the twentieth 
of this month, we invite you to come to 
an ‘open house” which we are holding 
in our new plant in Clifton, New Jersey, 
between the hours of three and seven 
that afternoon. By automobile, we are 
not more than ‘twenty-five minutes 
from Broadway.” Simply drive through 
the Lincoln Tunnel and continue west 
on Highway #3 to Bloomfield Avenue, 
Clifton, then south about one thousand 
feet to the plant. 


In this new structure, containing some 
fifty-three thousand square feet all on 
one floor, we are processing the work 
formerly handled in two plants which 
were located in Manhattan and Newark. 
We are finding it a most enjoyable place 
to work and a welcome relief from big 
city congestion. With our expanded 
facilities and time-saving procedures, 
the improvement in our manufactur- 
ing efficiency is already apparent to us. 
What we used to do under pressure is 





now being done effortlessly, and we like 
the change. 

This makes five new buildings which we 
have constructed since the war and, 
while in themselves they have contrib- 
uted more to our comfort than to effi- 
ciency of manufacture, the fact that with 
each occupancy we have utilized the lat- 
est developments in methods and ma- 
chines has enabled us to step up our out- 
put per man-hour and in large measure 
offset general increases in operating 
expenses. Changes in methods develop 
swiftly these days, and even as this is 
written we are engaged in making an 
entirely new layout in our Chicago plant 
in order to accommodate the production 
flow as it exists in Clifton. 


Maybe it won’t be long before we will 
be tearing Clifton apart, so we hope out 
banker friends will visit us on the twen- 
tieth because we are reasonably certain 
that we still will be able to display a 
plant as sparkling and as up-to-the- 
minute as we know how to make it. 








Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Texas Banks Reported 


Eliminating Affiliates 
Said to be in Process of Complying With Order 


Die BANKING AUTHORITIES in Tex- 
as have been informed that interested 
banks in Dallas and other centers 
are preparing to take steps in com- 
pliance with the opinion of the state 
banking board issued April 1, re- 
quiring holding-companies or trusts 
to divest themselves of controlling 
stock in affiliated banks and _ inter- 
locking managements. 

This opinion was handed down by 
the Texas state banking board as in- 
structions for “guidance” of the state 
banking commissioner, J. M. Falk- 
ner, “in his counseling with and in- 
structions to institutions deemed to 
be organized and operating in viola- 
tion of Article XVI, Section 16, of 
the Texas constitution” (prohibiting 
branch-banking) . 

Members of the state banking 
board, in addition to Mr. Falkner, 
are Jesse James, state treasurer, and 
John Ben Shepperd, state attorney 
general. 


The proceedings grew out of the 
protest of the Love Field State Bank, 
an independent unit bank, against 
application for a new bank charter 
for a proposed Inwood State Bank, 
51% of whose stock would be owned 
by Equitable Corporation of Texas, 
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which is wholly-owned by stockhold- 
ers of Mercantile National Bank of 
Dallas. 


By implication, also involved are 


holding-company controlled banks 
affliated with three other Dallas 
banks and certain banks in Fort 


Worth, Houston, Waco, etc. 





' LOUISIANA 
BACKS I.B.A. 


In convention at Baton 
Rouge, the Louisiana Bankers 
Association adopted this strong 
resolution supporting the stand 
of the Independent Bankers 
Associations on state control 
of multiple-office banking: 


“RESOLVED, that the Louisiana 
Bankers Association is opposed te 
multiple banking operations across 
state lines through the use of holding- 
companies, and does hereby formally 
express its opposition in that regard, 
and, 


“RESOLVED FURTHER, that the Loui- 
siana Bankers Association is in favor 
of restricting multiple banking opera- 
tions by holding-companies within 
state lines in exactly the same manner 
that such multiple banking operations 
are restricted by state legislation”. 











By Banking Board for Complete Separation 


Not only is the divestment of any 
controlling stock in any affiliated 
banks ordered, but also the termina- 
tion of interlocking oflicerships or 
directorships between banks where- 
by control is possible. 

Also, advertisements of affiliation 
are held to be unlawful. 

The orders of the board to the 
state bank commissioner, as issued 
April 1, stated: 

“It was the unani:nous opinion of 
the board that affiliated banks en- 
gaged in business in this state which 
have heretofore been deemed to be 
organized and operating in violation 
of existing law should be directed to 
conform as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible with the following require- 
ments: 

“Organizational irregularities con- 
demned by the corporation laws of 
the state of Texas should be corrected 
at the earliest possible time: All 
ultra vires activity heretofore en- 
gaged in by banks or holding-com- 
pany afhliates thereof must be cor- 
rected as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible. 

“4 controlling interest in the vot- 
ing stock of an affiliate bank should 
not be owned directly or indirectly 
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Write Home Office for details. Pyramid 
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TEXAS BANKS 
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by trustees who hold said stock for 
the benefit of the shareholders of an- 
other bank in proportion to the in- 
dividual shareholders’ stock owner- 
ship in the other bank: It is the view 
of the board, after a thorough con- 
sideration of the evidence and infor- 
mation heretofore developed, that 
any trust arrangement by which a 
controlling interest in another bank- 
ing institution (is held) is strongly 
conducive to the kinds of intercorpo- 
rate operations heretofore deemed un- 
lawful. It is the view of the board that 
the trusteeships heretofore studied are 
primarily responsible for the ex- 
tremely intimate intercorporate re- 
lationships condemned in the board’s 
previous opinion. Moreover, the at- 
torney general of Texas, a member 
of this board, has advised that the 
evidence heretofore developed by 
the board relating to the trusteeships 
presents a very serious question as to 
whether or not anti-trust violations 
are shown. 

_“A person who is a director, officer 
or employee of any bank should not 
at the same time be a director, officer 
or employee of an affiliated bank: 
The board feels that while confor- 
mity to this requirement will cer- 
tainly not guarantee that one 
bank will not dominate and control 
the policies and operations of an- 
other, conformity to this requirement 
will tend to encourage the fully in- 
dependent action by every bank in 
creating and carrying out its own 
policies, which, in the opinion of 
the board, is contemplated by Article 
XVI, Section 16 of the Texas consti- 
tution. 

“Affiliated banks should not, ex- 
cept as required by existing law, pub- 
licize or advertise by window sign, 
call statements, brochure, booklet, or 
in any other manner announce, sug: 
gest or infer to persons other than 
directors of the institution affected, 
the fact that the institutions are affili- 
ated: This requirement should not 
be understood to prohibit a full re- 
port by any bank to its own share- 
holders respecting assets or policies 
of the reporting bank, or any other 
information properly pertaining to 
the corporate entity which is making 
the report, and to which any share- 
holder is entitled by law. 


“Accordingly, the banking com- 
missioner is requested to make this 
minute known to all affiliate banking 
groups involved in the opinion of 


the board expressed and issued on 


the 26th day of November 1952, and 
to all other interested institutions.” 

As stated in this April 1 opinion, 
the “offending institutions” are ad- 
vised that: 

“The term ‘affiliated bank’ means 
any bank, controlling interest of 
which is owned directly or indirectly 
by persons who own directly or in- 
directly a controlling interest in an- 





OKLAHOMA, TOO 
Members of the Oklahoma 


Bankers Association in con- 
vention at Tulsa, May 7-8, 
adopted a pointed set of reso- 
lutions. This one had to do 
with their unanimous support 
of the Capehart bill (S.1118) : 


“We, the bankers of Oklahoma 
assembled at the 56th annual conven- 
tion, declare our determination to pre- 
serve the American system of free 
enterprise which has made this coun- 
try great and to carry further afield 
the story of chartered banking to 
maintain and protect the dual system 
of banking: 

“We urge the passage of Senate bill 
No. 1118, introduced by Senator Cape- 
hart, to restrain the extension of mul- 
tiple banking.” 











other bank in this state or in any 
other state. As herein used, the term 
‘bank’ means any institution defined 
as a ‘state bank’ by the Texas Bank- 
ing Code of 1943, and any banking 
corporation or association organized 
under the provisions of the United 
States Code.” 

The proposed “corrective meas- 
ures” are not spelled out in the gen- 
eral directive of the banking board. 
Presumably, the divestment of con- 
trol might be by distribution of 
shares in affiliated banks to share- 
holders for whose benefit they are 
now held in trust or beneficially 
owned. END 

* 


(Editor’s Note: The above story is 
reprinted from American Banker, 
edition of May 15, 1953, by permis- 
sion). 
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| an BANKERS have written to 
this magazine: “The many excellent 
ideas that the officers of our bank 
get from the pages of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER are worth many, many 
times the modest subscription price.” 

Other bankers have written: “I 
like your convention coverages, your 
news, your quality advertisements — 
but I particularly like the many 
ideas you present that are slanted to 
the theme of progressive methods 
and progressive attitudes for today’s 
banker. This is really helpful stuff. 
Keep it up!” 

Obviously, the editors appreciate 
such letters tremendously, and each 
month a few of them ean be repro- 
duced in our “Forum” feature, the 
letters-to-the-editor department ap- 
pearing regularly up front in the 
magazine. 

Timely Tips for Others 

Even more warmly appreciated, 
however, are letters like that just re- 
ceived from James R. Pence, vice 
president of the Central National 
Bank of Greencastle, Indiana, which 
tells about a progressive bank pro- 
gram in such clear detail that other 
bankers may benefit directly from it. 

THE INDEPENDENT BANKER sincere- 
ly invites more letters from its read- 
ers, telling about things that they 
have done in the field of better bank- 
ing, whether it be in business 
methods, public relations, personnel 
development or any of the other im- 
portant areas of progressive banking. 

The paragraphs below are directly 
from Mr. Pence’s excellent letter. 
This represents a condensation of 
the complete thesis which he wrote 
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“Profit from Pasture” 
Pushed by Indiana Bank 


Unique Educational Program Grows in 13 Years 
To a Major Annual Event at Greencastle 


recently on the subject, as a partial 
requirement for completion of the 
course in the Financial Public Rela- 
tions School. Title of the paper was 
“Profit from Pasture — A Success- 
ful Farm Public Relations Program”. 


% 


Our “Profit from Pasture” pro- 
gram was conceived by our president, 
F. L. O’Hair, several years ago in 
cooperation with our county agricul- 
tural agent. The program was origi- 
nated as an educational one. This 
was particularly advantageous at that 
time, since the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice was just getting underway. 

The original thinking was that a 
bank could be of far greater service 
through an educational program than 
through a competition program in 
which the bank’s support came via 


JAMES R. PENCE 
Greencastle farm program a hit. 





the medium of offering nominal 
prizes for progress. We have subse- 
quently changed our thinking only to 
the: extent that we award “Master 
Conservationist” degrees to farmers 
in various fields of soil conservation 
endeavor. 

Regularly we have carried on a 
mid-winter meeting sponsored joint- 
ly by the Putnam county soil conser- 
vation district and ourselves. These 
meetings provide constant stimula- 
tion to the work carried on by the 
soil conservation district and the 
county agricultural agent. This regu- 
lar effort has been in conjunction 
with their annual meeting. Occasion- 
ally we have had mid-summer pro- 
grams, which consisted largely of 
conducted tours to various farms that 
were carrying on outstanding work in 
connection with soil conservation. 


The Name’s a “Natural” 

Knowing the economic advantages 
which are to be obtained by con- 
serving and revitalizing the soil 
through the use of grass, and with 
the knowledge that had been obtained 
from our agricultural colleges, we 
made an early effort to show our 
farm clientele that they could make 
as much or more profit through the 
use of grass as they could by plant- 
ing row crops. Hence the name, 
“Profit from Pasture”. 

We started about 1940 with this 
program, the initial meeting includ- 
ing some 40 people. Size of the 
crowd and popularity of the program 
have gone hand-in-hand until we now 
entertain about 500 people at each 
annual meeting. Our efforts here pre- 
cede by about six years the forma- 
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tion of the Putnam county soil con- 
servation district. It 
recognized that_our efforts had much 
to do with the organization of this 
group. 

This year’s program followed a 
pattern which has been pretty well 
developed through experience. We 
tried to have as speakers representa- 
tives of three general fields of agri- 
cultural interest. 


Three Speakers 

First, we attempt to get an out- 
standing man who is a recognized 
technician. This year, due to the in- 
terest in Krilium, which has been 
developed by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of Saint Louis, we present- 
ed Charles P. Zorsch, manager of soil 
conditioner sales for Monsanto. 

The second type of speaker usual- 
ly is a practical farmer who is able 
to give us from personal experience 
the tangible benefits of the profits to 
be obtained by following a soil con- 
servation program. This year we 
used Medford Maxwell of Fort 
Wayne. Mr. Maxwell, while not a 
farmer, has devoted much of his 


time in recent years to investigating 
and spreading information in regard 
to the wisdom of practicing soil con- 
servation. He is the well-known farm 
radio commentator, and through the 
use of sound transcriptions he was 


THIS YEAR’s “Profit from Pasture’ program of the Central National Bank of Greencastle, 


is generally ° 


able to give personai statements by 
farmers from many parts of the 
county as to the profits which they 
had been able to realize from follow- 
ing such a program. 

The third general type of speaker 
that we bring to our audience is one 
who is well versed in agricultural 
economics. This year, Waters S. 
Davis, Jr. of League City, Texas, 
president of the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, was 
our speaker. In the past we have had 
such men as Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
(see cover), and Dr. H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Luncheon on Menu 

Normally — and this was true 
this year — the day-long program 
opens with the annual meeting of the 
soil conservation district, and it is 
followed by our firss speaker. We 
then serve lunch to the group, as 
guests of the bank, which helps to 
break up the progrem. 

Following luncheon, Mr. O’Hair 
usually acknowledges those guests 
who have attended from out of the 
county, and also awards the “Master 
Conservationist” degrees. This year, 
degrees were awarded to the master 
conservationist farmer, the master 
conservationist family, and the mas- 





Indiana, featured these headliners (left to right): Medford Maxwell of Fort Wayne, farm 
radio commentator; Charles P. Zorsch of Saint Lovis, manager of soil conditioner sales, Mon- 


santo Ch ical C P 





y: Fred L. O’Hair, bank president; Waters S. Davies, Jr. of Leogue 


City, Texas, president of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
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ter practitioner of profit from pasture. 
These are a comparatively new de- 
velopment in our programs, having 
been awarded only during the last 
four: years. They are in certificate 
form, yet seem to be highly prized 
by their recipients. 

We work very closely with our 
county agricultural agent on these 
programs, and he is of material as- 
sistance in helping us determine 
what speakers we should use. 

The bank pays all expenses incur- 
red, some of the programs costing 
us as much as $1,500. Invitations are 
issued through newspaper advertis- 
ing and direct mail to our farm mail- 
ing list. In addition, the county 
agent sends invitations with return 
postcards to his own mailing list. 

Size of the crowd usually varies 
directly with the prominence of the 
speakers. However, the program is so 
well established in our rural life 
here that in the last few years we 
have taxed the capacity of our local 
meeting place. END 


Mosler’s H. H. Lynn 
Heads Safe Group 


Harry H. Lynn, 
chairman of the 
board of Mosler 
Safe Company. is 
the new president 
of the Safe Manu- 
facturers National 
Association. 

Mr. Lynn suc- 
ceeds Warren Mos- 
man of Hamilton, 
Ohio, who was 
named to the board of directors. S. 
R. Akers of Toledo was elected vice 
president and W. J. Parker, New 
York, was re-elected secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Directors named, besides Mr. 
Akers, were E. H. Mosler, Jr., presi- 
dent of Mosler Safe Company; Ray- 
mond Koontz of Canton, Ohio; A. M. 
Seares of New York, and L. C. Walk- 
er of Muskegon, Michigan. 

Mr. Lynn has been active in the 
association since its founding and 
has served previously as president. 
A graduate engineer of Columbia, he 
has been in charge of the Mosler 
plant in Hamilton, Ohio, for many 
years. He resides in Cincinnati. 
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Now, with this one card, you can say, “Charge It,” at thou- 
sands of leading restaurants night clubs, hotels, florists, auto 
rental agencies, etc., in every major city of the United States, 
as well as key centers in England, Canada, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and other countries all over the world. This is 
a must-have passport to good living and unquestioned credit 
for executives, salesmen, travelers, people who must keep 
records of spending for entertainment and travel. Get the red 
carpet treatment both in your own city and in distant places 
you may never have visited before. Over 100,000 executives 
are already using this invaluable credit card. The personal 
prestige is enormous, the convenience is matchless, and, in 
addition, the credit card booklet, containing a complete list of 
member establishments, is a handy guide to the best places 
in each key city. 


WHAT YOU CAN CHARGE: 





Charge food, drinks, hotel rooms at the finest restaurants, 
nightclubs, hotels, hotel dining rooms wherever you may go. 
Many auto rental companies, florists, fruit and delicacy shops, 
and travel services will also honor your card. New services 
are constantly being added to the Diners’ Club list. 


HOW YOU PAY: 
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Your Key to the City Be 


...in Cvery Key City 


Club 





EXPENSES FOR BUSINESS ENTERTAINING AND TRAVEL 
OCCUR DAILY IN THE LIFE OF EVERY BUSY MAN, YET MANY 
PAID FOR IN CASH ARE FORGOTTEN, LOST, NOT DE- 
DUCTED. WHEN YOU PAY THE DINERS’ CLUB WAY EVERY 
CHARGE IS RECORDED, YOU RECEIVE AN ACCURATE, 
PERMANENT RECORD OF YOUR EXPENDITURES, AT HOME 
OR AWAY. AT TAX RETURN TIME YOUR DINERS’ CLUB 
STATEMENTS ARE AN INVALUABLE AID TO YOU AND 
YOUR ACCOUNTANT IN REMEMBERING AND VERIFYING 
THOSE EXPENSES. YOUR INCOME TAX SAVINGS ON ONE 
DINNER CHECK REMEMBERED THAT YOU MIGHT HAVE 
FORGOTTEN WILL MORE THAN PAY THE SMALL CHARGE 
OF DINERS’ CLUB MEMBERSHIP FOR YOUR ENTIRE OR- 
GANIZATION. 





The only charge is $5.00 a year for individuals, firms, or 
families. When your firm or family is a member, any number 
of personalized credit cards will be issued at no additional 
charge to each authorized individual in your family or 
organization. 


P0888 88888488 S 8 BOSSES SSS 8SEEE8 SSS2S8SSE8C88080802808888888888885 
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Diners’ Hub” crevit CARD APPLICATION 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. - ROOM 1917 - 205 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


(Please answer all questions—type or print) 
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JUNE 30 


Look at that date. Keep it in mind. It might be one of the 
most important dates in American history. 


It’s the day when the so-called Excess Profits Tax comes to 
an end. Unless the tax is deliberately re-enacted, it ceases 
to exist. 


Every customer and every business in America can join in 


saying “good riddance!” 

Right below is a list of ten kinds of harm the tax does to 
this country — harm that it can’t do after June 30 if it is 
allowed to die a natural death. 





. It encourages waste. 
. It forces small and growing businesses into debt. 
. It destroys the value of money. 


. It weakens the ability of a business to resist 
economic recession, 


5. It slows down the introduction of new and bet- 
ter labor-saving machinery (eventually block- 
ing the rise of wages). 


6. It limits the growth of production, both for 
civilian and defense purposes. 

7. It tends to interfere with the natural growth 
and improvement of the standard of living. 


8. It fosters monopoly — small businesses can’t 
reach a size to compete because they can’t use 
their earnings for growth. 


9. It ruins the whole idea of an “expanding 
economy”. 


10. It destroys incentive. 


eh 











N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia - New York - Chicago 
Detroit - San Francisco - Hollywood - Boston - Honolulu 


This is the thirteenth of a series of advertisements on taxes. 
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Establishing Your Own 
Investment Trust 


Here Are Two Methods by Which the Average Investor 
Can Do Just That and Maintain Marketability 


, = ARE MANY advertisements 
nowadays in the tagazines, news- 
papers and the mails suggesting in- 
vestments in mutual funds. This type 
of security has interested the broker- 
age business for two reasons: (1) it 
gives brokers a continuing source of 
merchandise to offer, without having 
to depend on underwriting and sell- 
ing group participations in new 
issues, and (2) it offers to non-mem- 
ber firms the chance to make a profit 
by selling the equivalent of listed 
securities. 

Now, there are a great many per- 
sons who entertain doubts as to their 
ability to select and manage their 
own investments. In such cases it is 
far safer for them to acquire mutual 
fund shares where the judgment of 
the management may be relied on to 
invest the money wisely. This premise 
ordinarily would apply to widows 
unacquainted with financial matters, 
engineers, scientists, actors and physi- 
cians, whose type of occupation pre- 
cludes careful study of corporation 
reports and financial publications. 


Pro and Con 


Just as almost everything else has 
advantages and disadvantages, there 
are, of course, certain objections to 
mutual funds. One of these has to do 
with the spread between the market 
value of the securities comprising the 
fund, and the bid and asked quota- 
tions for the shares themselves. 

Another objection is at present 
rather remote, but it has to do with 
the possibility of a poor market for 
fund shares, or no market at all, if 
securities generally should. suffer a 
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long and severe decline. However, 
some of the oldest and best-quality 
mutual funds have maintained a mar- 
ket even through the depression days 
of 1930-33, and it is reasonable to 
expect that they wouid therefore con- 
tinue to do so in bad times, as well 
as good. 


The Dow-Jones Averages 

Business and professional men and 
women generally should be perfectly 
capable of managing their own 
affairs, both personal and financial. 
Even if they do not trust their own 
judgment implicitly, there is one 
manner in which they can start an 
investment trust of their own. This 
procedure would consist of buying 
equal dollar amounts of the stocks 
comprising the Dow-Jones Averages. 
By,so doing, an investor would hold 


CURTIS V. ter KUILE 
“Much to be thankful for .. .” 


Sy Curtiz. UV. ter Kutle 


Haligarten & Company 
New York City 


a pretty well diversified cut through 
American industry. Moreover, he 
would be able to tell readily from 
day to day just what his investment 
position is, for it would correspord 
exactly with the movement of the 
Dow-Jones Averages. 

For example, if his investment in 
that list of stocks were made in equal 
monetary amounts when the averages 
were at today’s level — industrials 
271.26, rails 101.88, utilities 50.74— 
then that would be his base point 
from which he can from time to time 
easily check on what has happened 
to his principal. 

In the composition of the Dow- 
Jones Averages there are 65 stocks: 
30 industrials, 20 railroads and 15 
utilities. Each of these stocks has a 
good dividend record except for one 
of the railroads: New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, which has paid 
no dividend for many years. In order 
to buy 15 shares of each of these 
stocks, it would cost about $53.000, 
including commissions: $26,000 for 
the industrials, $17,000 for the rails, 
and $10,000 for the utilities. [f the 
purchaser is averse to any of these 
classifications, it could be eliminated. 


Do It Yourself 


That is one way to invest in stocks: 
have control of your own financial 
affairs, be assured of a ready market 
in bad times, as well as good. You 
can do it yourself, by study, work 
and careful thought. 

Another method by which the in- 
vestor may make selections of secu- 
rities with a view to starting his own 
investment trust is to adopt a policy 
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INVESTMENT TRUST 
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of “buying only the best’. Listed be- 
low will be found 10 high-grade 
stocks. They all have long dividend 
records, excellent managements and 
fine prospects for the future. 

If 15 shares of each of these stocks 
were purchased at the above prices, 
the total cost including commissions 
would be about $11,850, and, based 
on the estimated dividends for this 
year, the yield would be approxi- 
mately 5.05%. 

In the above list there should be a 
steady income from the _ utilities, 
even in depressed times. This should 


also be true of the Norfolk & Wes- 


tern Railway. There may be excel- 
lent growth possibilities in the chem- 
icals and in Standard Oil, whereas 
the A. & P. stock has a financial po- 
tential of exceptional interest. 

Two methods have been outlined 
here by which the average investor 
can start his own investment trust 
and be assured that he will be hold- 
ing securities in which there is wide 
institutional interest and an excel- 
lent market at all times. As_ to 
whether this particular time is just 
the right one to invest money in 
stocks is a difficult question to con- 
sider. One will always find available 


LOOK AT THESE 10 STOCKS 


Dividend 
Record 


1881 American Tel. & Tel. 
1897 Boston Edison 
1901 Hartford Electric Light .............+-.+0.. 
1901 Norfolk & Western Ry. ...........0ccceeeee 
1902 Eastman Kodak ............ ae 
1904 E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
1921 Allied Chemical & Dye ........ bale 
Je 2 SOE Se rer er 
Se. SO ES BEe ve Son cnccdavdcedecsene 
ee Ee ee 5 eee re ee ee 








ea L 





P 





oe vceecccecccecesnceee 2,960,000 sh. $9.00 


MEMBER . . . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . 
di di s Association .. . 
Association . . 


Institutional Estimated Approximate 
Holdings Dividend Market Yield 
1543/4 5.80% 
215,000 2.80 50 5.60% 
125.000 ”’ 2.75 521/4 5.26%, 
375,000 ”’ A 8 7.30% 
485,000 "’ 1.60-5%S 4611/4 3.467 
725,000 "’ 3.55 92 3.86% 
215,000 ”’ 3.00 10 4.27%, 
65,000 "’ 7.00 152 4.60% 
350,000 ”’ 2.60 50 5.20% 
1,500,000 *” 4.25 68 6.25% 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Guy SturcEon, President 


Now, more than ever before, independent bankers must present 
a united front in defense of our God-given heritage of private 
enterprise and independent banking. 
selves always to work with ever-greater enthusiasm and effort! 


Let us rededicate our- 


. . Wyoming Bankers Association . 
American Bankers Association . . . Financial Public Relations 





plenty of free advice as to what to 
invest in, and when. 

Moreover, there is much to be said 
for the policy of keeping funds work- 
ing. Idle money is little better than 
idle people. 

We are fortunate to be living in a 
wonderful country. We have a new, 
conservative and businesslike admin- 
istration in Washington. Our crops 
are bountiful and our population is 
increasing steadily. There is a great 
deal to be thankful for, despite the 
Korean war. With the combination of 
forces now at work in our country, 
there can be little doubt as to the 
future prospects for our citizens. 
With the cessation of hostilities will 
come the announcements of many 
new peacetime developments in avia- 
tion, chemicals, electronics and 
atomic energy. 

In view of all this, investors may 
well make selections of securities 
which have merit and good prospects, 
so that they will be in a position to 
earn a good dividend rate while 
awaiting the constructive develop- 
ments which one may expect will 
quite surely take place. END 





. National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
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Just Exactly What IS 
A “Good” Farm Program? 


Ex-Farmer “Spike’’ Evans of Federal Reserve Board 
Gives His Ideas On What It Should Be and Do 


@ R. M. (Spike) Evans is a familiar name to independent 
bankers. In April 1952, THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
featured a story on Mr. Evans, who as a member of the 
Federal Reserve board served as hearing examiner in the 
action against Transamerica Corporation, in which Trans- 
america was ordered to divest itself of certain bank-stock 
holdings. 

Spike Evans was born in Cedar Rapids, lowa, gradu- 
ated from lowa State College, has been a dirt farmer, 
served as assistant secretary of agriculture and later was 
national director of the AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration), a familiar organization to country bankers. 

In the accompanying article, appearing originally in 
the Des Moines Register and reprinted by permission, Mr. 
Evans gives his ideas on what a program for agriculture 
should be. He advocates soil conservation, direct farmer 
administration, the commodity loan, but has little to say 


about price supports. 


As agricultural program is an ex- not so fortunate in other segments of 


change between those who consume 
farm products and those who pro- 
duce them. If the customers for ag- 
ricultural commodities help farmers 
to secure legislation and appropria- 
tions so the farmers can collectively 
regulate their business and protect 
their income, then on the other side 
of the equation the farmers owe these 
customers protection from scarcity 
and high prices following years of 
low farm production due to adverse 
weather conditions. 


This means the farmers must carry 
over from year to year a large 
volume of good-quality farm products 
which can be safely stored so the 
surplus production in good years will 
be available in poor crop years. 

During the last war we met the un- 
usually heavy demands for farm pro- 
ducts from our Allies and our own 
soldiers. This was true only of agri- 
cultural products. The nation was 
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the economy. 
When I was in England in 1941, 
several members of the British cabi- 





R. M. EVANS 
He has some answers. 


By R. UM. Evans 


Member, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


net told me, “Because of your very 
large supply of feed grains, dairy 
products, cotton, tobacco, etc., we 
can face the present lean years with 
hope and confidence.” 

Techniques have been perfected for 
keeping storable commodities in good 
condition so the carry-over does not 
present a problem. In the case of 
perishable commodities, a different 
program must be worked out. 

Just before the war, we kept the 
acreage allotment of peanuts large 
enough to always provide a surplus 
each year. This surplus would be 
small in poor years and large in good 
years. When the new crop was actu- 
ally ready, the surplus of peanuts 
was disposed of by crushing for oil 
or using them in some other way. If 
there was a loss from this operation, 
the appropriation made it up. 


School Lunch Program 

In other cases, surplus products 
were given to schools for their lunch 
programs. These school lunch pro- 
grams provided a large market for 
perishable agricultural products. 
They guaranteed the school children 
a well-balanced, nutritional noon 
meal — a desirable objective from 
the public welfare standpoint. It en- 
abled the home economics teachers 
to give their students practical ex- 
perience in handling and serving 
food, and mothers were relieved of 
the work of providing their children 
with a noon meal. From every angle, 
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A GOOD FARM PROGRAM 
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the school lunch program was popu- 
lar and effective. 

There are also other ways of con- 
suming perishable commodities. 

The users of farm products are 
entitled to know that the farm pro- 
gram is based upon sound soil con- 
servation lines so our farm plant will 
be maintained in a high state of fer- 
tility and future generations will be 
assured an adequate supply of good- 
quality farm crops at all times. 

When we review the fate of nations 
which have not farmed their land 
along sound soil conservation lines 
but have allowed it to deteriorate, it 
is very easy to understand that a soil 
conservation program which protects 
the long-time agricultural needs of a 
nation is just as important as a pro- 
gram of military preparedness. 

The essentials of a sound farm 
program are: 4 


1. Experimentation 
(a) Develop new uses for our 
present farm production and develop 
new crops to meet new needs, 
(b) The Department of Agricul- 
ture has supervision over four large 


AS REPORTED in last month's issue, the Bank of Elizabeth in Elizabeth, 
Pennsylvania, recently sponsored a goodwill dinner meeting to pro- 
mote cooperation with merchants and other business, professional 
and community leaders of its trade area and to acquaint them with 
the bank’s part in the development of prosperity. This picture by the 
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experimental laboratories and there 
are experiment stations at the state 
colleges. 

(c) Develop new and better meth- 
ods for achieving soil conservation. 
2. Education 

(a) We must have a strong ex- 
tension service to bring to farmers 
the experimental laboratory results 
and help them apply these results 
to their farms in a practical and 
economical way. 

(b) The educational program 
must also acquaint the farmers with 
economic facts affecting their indus- 
try. 

3. Prices 

(a) The farm price support mech- 
anism enable farmers to store a large 
supply of storable crops, such as 
cotton, tobacco, wheat and feed 
grains, which are the raw materials 
for our entire livestock and dairy 
needs. Without the price support 
program, these large supplies would 
have a depressing effect on farm 
prices. 

If the farmer is going to provide 
protection for his customers against 
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shortages and high prices in years 
of scarcity, he needs the loan as a 
guarantee that he will not be injured 
financially by large supplies hanging 
over the market in the ever-normal 
granary. 

(b) International agreements (like 
wheat) can assure the farmer his 
normal export market. 

(c) Farmers must have authority 
to use marketing quotas when sur- 
pluses become burdensome. Before 
the war it became necessary to have 
the affirmative votes of two-thirds of 
the farmers affected before market- 
ing quotas could be imposed. 


4. Administration 

(a) the system of having the farm- 
ers elect county committees of farm- 
ers to administer the program proved 
so effective that no other system 
should be considered. 

It was their responsibility to trans- 
late the Congressional authority into 
a definite program on each farm, 
and they did it in an efficient and 
Democratic way. 

The following is my opinion of a 
good way to achieve the desired re- 
sults: 

A farmer who wishes to participate 
in the program should go to his 
county committee and indicate his 





McKeesport Daily News shows four of the men who played leading 
roles in the program. Left to right are: Howard E. Reed, area director 
of the U. S. Treasury Department's Savings Bond section; William 
Apfelthaler, one of some 200 guests; J. Burnett Abraham, bank presi- 
dent, and Russell A. Price, cashier, who was toastmaster. 
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desire. The county committee will 
then arrange to have his farm sur- 
veyed by experts and a sound soil 
conservation crop rotation worked 
out. 

Soil conservation practices differ 
in communities and states, and it is 
impossible to have a practical pro- 
gram unless the local people com- 
bine their knowledge of local condi- 
tions with the results of national and 
state experiments. 

A program of this kind will gener- 
ally require the application of ferti- 
lizer and limestone, etc. The govern- 
ment could well afford to pay 40% 
of the actual cost of material used 
by a cooperating farmer, leaving the 
farmer to pay 60% and furnish la- 
bor and machinery. 


A Five-Year Plan 

The soil on many farms is now run 
down because of the over-planting 
of soil-depleting crops, and it may 
be necessary to allow five years to 
get the farm in line with the plan. 
If it takes five years, the farmer 
should make progress at the rate of 
20% a year, and compliance would 
have to be checked by the county 
committees. 

The farmer would receive the pro- 
tection of the price support programs 
as his financial reward. He would 
also have a much better farm to turn 
over to his heirs. 

A program such as I have out- 
lined above provides a Democratic 
way of solving the farmer’s prob- 
lems. The cost would be very small 
in comparison with the vast sums of 
money spent so recklessly for mili- 
tary preparedness, and over the long- 
time pull our country would be as- 
sured an adequate supply of good- 
quality farm products at all times. 

By the use of this program, we 
would prevent the decay of our 
country and all it stands for. 

Strong farm organizations are es- 
sential to the continuance of an ade- 
quate agricultural program, because 
they can and do influence the course 
of legislation and appropriations. END 

[ 
THEY LEARN EARLY! 

Small girls are shrewder than boys 
when it comes to avoiding trouble, 
according to researchers at the Uni- 
versity of California. They say four- 
year-old girls will tell fibs to escape 
punishment, while boys don’t develop 
the habit until they are six. 
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Independent Bankers Association 
Sets April *54 Dates in Detroit 


Departing from custom of the last 
few years, the Independent Bankers 
Association of America will stage its 
1954 convention on a_ week-end, 
rather than at the beginning of a 
week. 

Meeting in Detroit on May 20 with 
representatives of the host city’s 
banks, the I.B.A. convention-steering 
committee chose Thursday-Friday, 
April 29-30, as dates of the 20th an- 


nual meeting. The entire affair will 
be conducted under a single roof: 
that of the Sheraton-Cadillac hotel. 


In attendance were President D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh, Secretary Ben 
DuBois, Treasurer Carl R. Pohlad 
and General Chairman T. Allan 
Smith, vice president of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth, Detroit. 

Interesting details will be an- 
nounced soon, they reported. 
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Competition’s Wonderful! 


It’s one reason we all have so many of the 
good things that make life worth living! 


Johnny couldn’t tell you whether 
Mary’s friendlier smile, or her 
name on the sign, made him 
choose her lemonade. But he’s 
glad he did! Because let’s face it 
—we all like to have somebody 
try extra hard towin our good will. 

In fact, when so many brand 
manufacturers compete for your 
favor, as they do every day in 
this land of ours— it makes you 


feel pretty wonderful, doesn’t it? 

Their keen competition is the 
chief reason we can all choose to- 
day from the biggest line-up of 
top-quality brands of merchan- 
dise ever offered to a purchaser 
anywhere in the world! It explains 
why makers of brand-name prod- 
ucts never stop trying to improve 
their brands to increase our satis- 
faction. And why they keep us up- 


to-date about them in magazines 
like this. 

Yes, today it is truer than ever 
before — when you name your 
brand, you better your brand of 
living! 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


A Non-Profit 
Educational Foundation 


37 West 57 Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


























Saint FRANCIS, KANSAS — The 
Citizens State Bank recently cele- 
brated its 65th anniversary. 

Having transferred $25,000 to sur- 
plus account and $5,000 to reserve 
account, the bank now has $50,000 
capital, $125,000 surplus, $25,000 
reserves, and $43,000 undivided pro- 
fits. Officers are B. H. Kehmeier, 
president; Keith R. Kehmeier, vice 
president, and N. A. Ketchum, 
cashier. 

Mrs. Farmer L. Shields, chairman 
of the board, left May 2 for an ex- 
tended trip through Europe. 

xk 


Walford, lowa — J. R. Vermazen, 
George Benda and others have sold 


controlling stock in the Chelsea Sav- 
ings Bank of Chelsea, Iowa to M. C. 
Erusha, president of the Farmers 
Savings Bank of Walford, and his 
son, Donald M., a bank examiner. 
The purchasers have been elected to 
the board of directors at Chelsea. M. 
C. Erusha has succeeded Mr. Benda 
as president, and Donald M. Erusha 
has succeeded Mr. Vermazen as 
cashier and managing executive. J. 
H. Musel continues as vice president, 
and Charles Hrabak, Charles W. Veit 
and George Veit continue as direc- 
tors. 

The new cashier at the Chelsea 
Savings Bank is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and a World War 


Warm Greetings in pblarha 





ALASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION in its annual convention at Sitka early in May selected 
Marshall Crutcher (left), president of the Bank of Kodiak, as the new association president. 
Here he is being congratulated by the outgoing president, Harvey G. Brown. Formerly vice 
president of the First Bank of Sitka, Mr. Brown has become executive vice president of the First 
National Bank of Juneau. He left for his new post immediately following the convention. 
This picture was made for THE INDEPENDENT BANKER by The Banker and Business. 
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II veteran. He served with the 84th 
Infantry division in Europe and was 
in the famous “Battle of the Bulge”. 
His early bank experience was gained 
in his father’s bank in Walford. 
Later he worked in the Mechanics- 
ville Trust & Savings Bank, Mechan- 
icsville, Iowa, before joining FDIC 
six years ago. He expected to move 
his family to Chelsea about June 1, 
having purchased the Vermazen resi- 
dence. 

Chelsea Savings Bank was organi- 
zed in 1936. Its last published state- 
ment shows capital accounts of $172,- 
188 and deposits of $1,412,406. The 
sale was negotiated by Erwin W. 
Jones, vice president of the Bankers 
Service Company, Des Moines. 

x** 


Ephrata, Pennsylvania — One of 
23 Pennsylvania bankers inducted in- 
to the 50-year-club of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Bankers Association at its 59th 
annual convention in Atlantic City, 
May 24-27, was C. A. Raezer, vice 
president and cashier of the Ephrata 
National Bank. The ceremonies were 
a feature of the business session on 
Monday, May 25. 

xk** 

Santa Monica, California — Di- 
rectors of the Santa Monica Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank have elected 
Clyde Williams, Jr., executive vice 
president, to membership on the 
board. Mr. Williams joined the bank 
in 1949 as assistant cashier, was 
elected vice president in October 
1950, and executive vice president 
last January. 

He began his banking career with 
the First National Bank, Canon City, 
Colorado, in 1939, and moved to 
California in 1942. Currently he is 
serving his third year on the board 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Southern California. 
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Gonzales, Texas — Stanley Marett 
has returned to the Gonzales State 
Bank and has been elected assistant 
vice president. He has just been re- 
leased to inactive duty by the U. S. 
Navy after serving two years on the 
staff of Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
fleet, stationed at Pearl Harbor. 

A son of President V. S. Marett, 
formerly Texas councilman in the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Mr. Marett is a graduate of 
Texas A. & M., with a B.S. degree 


in agricultural engineering. 
xk 


Wooster, Ohio — On June 1, Cal- 
vin E. Laird becomes vice president 
and cashier of the Commercial Bank- 
ing & Trust Company. He has been 
vice president and cashier of the 
First National Bank, Newark, Ohio. 

x wk 

Hillsboro, Oregon — Donald B. 
Peterson, vice president and former 
manager of the Tillamook branch of 
the Commercial Bank of Oregon, 
Hillsboro, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Hood River branch which 
opened May 11. William L. Henry, 
formerly with the Lewiston branch 
of the Idaho First National Bank, is 
assistant manager. D. A. Hanners, 
former county assessor, has assumed 
charge of the bank’s field work and 
public relations. 

xk * 

Marshall, Minnesota — Theodore 
F. Spreiter, president and managing 
officer of the Western State Bank 
since it organization in 1935, and 
president of the Security State Bank 
of Hector and the Peoples State Bank 
of Cambridge, died at his home here 
on May 2. Mr. Spreiter’s entire busi- 
ness life was devoted to banking in 
this state, first at Grandy, then at 
Warroad, then at Newport, then in 
recent years at Hector and Marshall. 

When the Independent Bankers 
Association was founded, Mr. Sprei- 
ter’s bank at Newport was an early 
member, and he always took an ac- 
tive interest in behalf of indepen- 
dent banking, appearing before com- 
mittees of the state legislature in sup- 
port of laws to prohibit branch- 
banking in Minnesota and in other 
ways promoting the interests of the 
I.B.A. and its members. 
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Ben DuBois, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, recalls to THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER that Mr. Spreiter was vice 
president of the I.B.A. in 1933-34, 


Another long-time friend, Charles 
W. Sterling, vice president and coun- 
sel of the Cherokee State Bank of 
Saint Paul, reports finding in his 
files a printed copy of the paper read 
before the House banking committee 
of the legislature by Robert D. Beery 
of Long Prairie, in favor of the bill 
to prohibit branch-banking in the 
state. Mr. Spreiter attended that 
meeting with Mr. Beery and 5. Sper- 
anza, president of the Produce Ex- 
change Bank of Saint Paul, another 
of the long-time battlers for the I.B. 





A. and its objectives. Says Mr. Ster- 
ling: “It was a great victory for the 
cause of independent banking when 
that bill passed.” 


Mr. Spreiter is survived by his 
widow, Fay; a son, Leslie, and a 
daughter, Helen, both in the employ 
of the Security State Bank of Hector. 


xk 


Ridgway, Pennsylvania — M. H. 
Johnson, cashier of the Elk County 
National Bank, is the newly-elected 


‘vice chairman of Group 7, Pennsyl- 


vania Bankers Association. He was 
named at the group’s annual meeting 
in Sharon. Chosen as the group’s 
member on the state association’s 
council of administrdtion was John 
S. Bycroft, Jr., vice president and 
cashier of the McDowell National 
Bank, Sharon, retiring president. 


Manguette Marvelous. Models 


“GUEST MODELS” at a Spring fashion revue at Powers store on Nicollet avenue in Minnea- 





polis were these five employees of the Marquette National Bank: Berma Cooper, Mary Ann 
Hruska, Joyce Ellis, Loretta Dougherty and Virginia Whitlock (left to right). Hundreds of 
women visited the show to preview the newest styles in Summer vacation creations. 
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Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi — 
Just back from a leisurely cruise to 
Cuba, Guatemala and Honduras are 
Leo Seal, president of the Hancock 
Bank, and Leo, Jr., assistant vice 
president. They traveled on a United 
Fruit steamer, and spent most of the 
time loafing in the sunshine. The 
senior Seal is this state’s director in 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of America and a past president of 
the organization. 

xk 

Cuthbert, Georgia — Recupera- 
ting from illness in an Atlanta hos- 
pital is P. M. Reid, president of the 
Citizens Bank of Cuthbert. Like any- 
one else, Mr. Reid thoroughly enjoys 
postcards to cheer him along the 


road to recovery. 
xk 


Sainte Genevieve, Missouri -- 
H. J. Uding has been promoted from 
assistant cashier to cashier of the 


Bank of Sainte Genevieve. 
kkk 


Columbus, Nebraska — The Cen- 
tral National Bank has appointed a 
new agricultural representative. He 
is Fred W. Rosacker, who formerly 
has managed extensive farm opera- 


tions in this state and Montana. 
kk 


Tucumcari, New Mexico — Lloyd 
R. Stahl has been named cashier of 
the Citizens Bank. He previously was 
assistant cashier and manager of the 
Roy branch of the Citizens State 
Bank of Springer. George Fulkerson, 
formerly associated with the First 
National Bank of Tucumcari, has 
been elected assistant cashier of the 
Citizens Bank. 

kkk 

Newton, Illinois — “Serving a 
Good Community Since 1896” is the 
title of an interesting 20-page illus- 
trated pamphlet just published by 
the 57-year-old First National Bank. 
It covers all the various services 
offered by the bank, traces the insti- 
tution’s long-time history as an in- 
tegral part of its trade area, presents 
a table of comparison of growth, in- 
cludes a brief history of this com- 
munity and of Jasper county, and 
lists all past and present directors, 
officers and employees. 

Total resources last January | were 
$3,510,891. In the bank’s first report 
on July 15, 1901, they aggregated 
only $63,691. 

Directors are A. J. Kinsel, farmer; 
H. T. Payne, retired broker in mort- 
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gage loans and insurance; R. L. Wor- 
cester, hardware dealer; L. E. Ken- 
nedy, grain man; William E. Shack- 
mann, president, and D. L. Sims, 
cashier. 


xk 


Fountain City, Tennessee — In 
its annual convention at Nashville, 
the Tennessee Bankers Association 
elected Claude Myers, president of 
the Fountain City Bank, vice presi- 
dent for 1953-54, 





Pasadena, California — Union 
National Bank, this city’s oldest in- 
dependent national bank, celebrated 
its 41st anniversary on May 6. 

Originally organized as the Secu- 
rity National Bank of Pasadena, the 
bank has kept pace with the growth 
of this region, aiding in its develop- 
ment through its efficient, persona- 
lized service. To avoid confusion 
with similar bank titles, the name 
was changed to its present form in 
September 1940. In November 1949 
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when 
a banker 
needs 
a bank... 


sound reasoning 
decides 
which one he 


chooses 


And it’s sound reasoning that leads so many banks—and bankers— 
to choose American National as their Chicago correspondent. 


Over the years, we have maintained a keen awareness of 
our correspondents’ needs—constantly molding our facilities 
to meet them with maximum precision. 


Whether your need is merely to extend your bank’s services 
throughout the Chicago area, or for more direct assistance, our 
facilities and our experience are at your full disposal. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CLASSIFIED 
* ADS * 


Advertising rates in this department: 10c per 
word, except words in capital letters are 15¢ 
each. Blind address computed as six addi- 
tional words. 











In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesot 











GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Save up to 50% on Window Coin Wrap- 
pers. Your initial trial order filled at 65c per 
1,000. Limit 10,000 per customer. Samples 
free. WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 





STAMPS, AN INVESTMENT HOBBY? 
Explore this fascinating field wiith profit 
through “Philatelic Investment Letter” by Jos. 
Granville. Particulars free. Write Box 183, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 





TROPICAL FISH 


TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 





POSITION WANTED 


Seven years’ country banking with loan, 
tax and insurance experience. Thirty-nine 
years, Protestant, married, college graduate, 
money to invest, desires second-man position 
as cashier and director. Address Box 184, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 


WANTED: USED MONEY CHEST 
Do you have a used money chest in good 
condition? One with timing devices is the 
type we want. Please send complete descrip- 
tion to Box 176, care of The Independent 
Banker, for forwarding to our Georgia bank. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Burroughs posting machine opera- 
tor and transit clerk, country bank, eastern 
North Dakota. Give age, experience, and pay 
expected. Write Box 177, c/o The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 











MEN! SEE THIS FIRST! 


Thinking of buying your wife a fine mink 
coat? See this one before you pay today’s 
prices! Natural ranch-mink, size 12-14, full 
47-inch length, perfect condition, worn less 
than four months! Her eyes will dance! Will 
sacrifice. Write Box 182, c/o The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 





NUMBER 1 OR NUMBER 2 
Protestant, age 40, experienced in country 
banking, is interested in becoming associated 
with a bank of $2 million to $3 million as 
managing officer or second man. Prefers 
Minnesota. Please write me c/o Box 178, 
The Independent Banker. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Man, 39 years old, with several years’ ex- 
perience in country banking, desires position 
as second man with an opportunity to gain 
experience in handling loans, also is in 
position to make a reasonable investment 
so that he can become part of the institu- 
tion and a director. Protestant. Write Box 
179, ¢/o The Independent Banker. 
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the main office was moved to its pre- 
sent modern structure at the north- 
west corner of Oakland avenue and 
Colorado street. 

The bank has had only two presi- 
dents. Charles L. Wright, who start- 
ed in with the institution as cashier 
in 1916, became vice president in 
1920, and president and board chair- 


man in 1925. 
kk 


Mapleton, lowa — The Mapleton 
Trust & Savings Bank, established by 
the late C. I. Whiting, will observe 
its 75th anniversary this year. Capi- 
tal stock, surplus, profits and re- 


serves now exceed $249,000. 
kk 


Dumas, Texas — Tucker Teutsch, 
cashier of the First State Bank of 
Dumas, has been elected to the board 
of governors of Panhandle Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. The 
annual meeting was held in Dumas 
recently. 

Cletus Mitchell of the First Nation- 
al Bank, Pampa, was named presi- 
dent; Dorothy McInnish of Amaril- 
lo National Bank, Amarillo, vice 
president; R. A. Armitage of First 
State Bank, Vega, secretary, and Ar- 
vel Boyd of Amarillo National Bank, 
treasurer. 


MORE THAN 160 persons attended the banquet which closed the observance of the 80th 


McComb, Mississippi — William 
Neville, Jr. of the First National 
Bank has been named chairman of 
the Mississippi state retirement 
board. Previously, Mr. Neville was 
vice chairman under the late G. Wal- 
ton Jackson. 

kkk 

Winona, Kansas — At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
Farmers State Bank recently, Mrs. 
Gertrude B. Daniels was elected vice 
president. 

kkk 

Seymour, Wisconsin — No busi- 
ness transacted all day and gifts and 
refreshments for all, was the rule on 
Saturday, May 16, at the First Na- 
tional Bank, celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary with “open house”. 

The bank has a remarkable record 
of growth and strength. Deposits 
last December 31 amounted to 
$4,168,581, increasing from $65,- 
398 in 1903, to $296,089 in 1912, to 
$680,465 in 1922, to $978,626 in 
1932, to $2,095,329 in 1942. 


Officers are Vernon J. Hittner, 
president; Edmund Wiese, executive 
vice president and cashier; Lenora 
Baker, E. C. Zillmer and L. W. Nei- 


der, assistant cashiers. Rounding out 





anniversary of the First National Bank of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, recently. Shown here 
as he delivers the principal address is Dr. J. O. Christianson, superintendent of the school of 
agriculture at the University of Minnesota. The others, from the left, are Judge Orrin H. 
Larrabee, president of the bank and judge of the county court of Chippewa county, who was 
m. ¢.; William B. Voegeli, bank vice president and a dairy farmer, and Arthur A. Mcleod, 
the bank’s oldest director in point of service, also clerk of the state supreme court. 
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“THE MONROE STREET MONKEYSHINES OF 1953” played to three capacity ; a in 


Chicago’s Kimball Hall r 





d annually by the Fellowship club of Harris Trust & 


Savings Bank, the production Py grown in five years from a single-performance status to a 
full-fledged theatrical revue, sans ticket sales. It’s all “on the house” for the bank's 1,000 


employees and their families. 


the working staff are Lillian Leis- 
gang and Joan Euclide, tellers; Aud- 
rey Sobieck, stenographer, and Ken- 
neth Conrad, bookkeeper. Directors 
are Dr. Hittner, Mr. Wiese and Fred 
Krahn, Alfred Mueller, Michael 
Burns, Marvin (Hans) Kuehne and 
Joseph Adamski. 
xk 

Rome, Georgia — J. M. Graham, 
Jr., president of the National City 
Bank of Rome, led the city’s chamber 
of commerce to new heights of 
achievement during the past year as 
its president. He closed out his term 
by presiding over the recent annual 
meeting. Principal speaker was Gov- 
ernor Herman E. Talmadge. 

kkk 

Nashville, Tennessee—More than 
a million dollars’ worth of orchids 
from all over the world transformed 
the lobby of the Third National Bank 
into a garden of rainbow harmony 
as the bank played host to its second 
annual show of the Orchid Society 
of Middle Tennessee. 

The society, an affiliate of the 
American Orchid Society, gathered 
the myriad species of blooms, and 40 
garden clubs competed for prizes. 
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An invitation-only preview was 
staged for members of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Davidson County 
and their guests, some 1,500 people 
attending. There also were music and 
refreshments. During the next two 
days, more than 15,000 guests viewed 
the display, some coming from as far 


as 100 miles away. 
xk 


Norwood, Minnesota — Capital 
stock of the Citizens State Bank has 
been increased from $15,000 to $30,- 
000 by payment of a 100% stock 
dividend, President D. J. Kehrer in- 


forms THE INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
kkk 


Nacogdoches, Texas — After 50 
years’ association with the Stone 
Fort National Bank, I. L. Sturdevant, 
chairman of the board, died in City 
Memorial hospital. He was 95. Mr. 
Sturdevant was elected vice president 
of the bank when it opened for busi- 
ness on June 18, 1903. 


xk*«k 
Denver, Colorado — Elwood M. 
Brooks, president of the Central 
Bank & Trust Company, received a 
pin for 10 years’ service with the in- 
stitution on May 2, at the annual 
employees dinner. END 
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“Thrifty citizens... 


with Savings Bonds... 
less likely to be taken in 
by the false promises 
and ideologies of 


communist propagandists...” 


2 


@ LUCIUS D. CLAY 
4 Chairman of the Board 
Continental Can Company 


“The regular purchase of Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan by 
millions of our citizens contributes importantly to the country’s economic 
stability, the national defense effort, and to the financial independence of 
the individual. The thrifty, self-reliant citizen is one far less likely to be taken 
in by the false promises and ideologies which communist propagandists in- 


variably direct to the ‘have nots’.”’ 


* To thousands of company executives, accountants, pay- 
roll department employees, PSP means Payroll Savings 


Plan, the simple payroll allotment operation through: 


which employees make a monthly investment in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


* To almost eight million employees of nearly 50,000 com- 
panies, PSP has a more intimate connotation. To them, 


PSP spells Personal Security Plan. 


* Multiply the personal security of a single Payroll Saver 
by 43,000,000—the number of individuals who hold Sav- 
ings Bonds having a cash value of $49.5 billion—and you 
have economic stability that is the keystone of our national 
defense. 


¢ Thanks to the thousands of companies which offer their 
employees the Payroll Savings Plan, Bill Brown in the 
Machine Shop . . . Joe Green in the boiler room . . . and 
eight million more Browns and Greens can well turn a 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


‘ 


deaf ear to “. . . the false promises and ideologies . . .” of 
communist propagandists. Bill can see his new home taking 
shape in his growing stack of Savings Bonds . . . Joe sees 
each bond another step toward a college education for 
little Joe . . . and the “Old Timer,” who eats his lunch with 
Bill, talks of “sitting down pretty soon” because his Bonds 
will make a nice addition to his Social Security. 


¢ PSP holds still another benefit—this one for the em- 
ployer. Payroll Savers are conscientious workers. Statistics 
show that absenteeism goes down, production improves 
and accidents decrease as payroll participation goes up. 


¢ If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%—or if your company does not have a 
Payroll Savings Plan—get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Learn how easy it is to help your coun- 
try, your employees and your company—through the PSP. 


























What’s Your Problem? 


AUDITING °@ 


OPERATIONS ©® 


MANAGEMENT 





Q. (by Mr. S., lowa): We are 
thinking of making a cost analysis 
in our bank. At the present time we 
have a regular form of expense 
subsidiary ledger in which we 
spread the expenses to the various 
classifications. What is the simp- 
lest way of making this distribution 
to departments for cost purposes? 


A. — The distribution of expenses 
to the various departments of the 
bank requires first that a basis for 
distribution be established, such as 
rent on the basis of floor space 
occupied. In Setting up a cost system 
for a bank of your size, I first would 
set up the various departments hori- 
zontally on a columnar pad, and then 
either charge the individual expense 
items to the respective departments 
incurring the expense from the ex- 
pense ledger, or use a duplicate of 
the expense voucher for distribution 
purposes. 

Until you have established a 
formula, each individual expense 
item has to be charged to the depart- 
ment incurring the expense. 


Q. (by Mr. J., Minnesota): In a 
few days the vacation period will 
again be with us. In times past we 
have hired a few extra employees 
to give relief during that time. 
Some of our directors think we are 
taking quite a risk by bringing in- 
experienced help into the bank, 
but we believe it advisable, as it 
is relatively inexpensive and some- 
times gives us a line on prospec- 
tive new employees when they 
leave school. How much risk do 
you think is involved in following 
this practice? 

A. — Frankly, I think the risk is at 
minimum, because if you are selec- 
ting these relief employees you sure- 
ly have made certain investigations 
as to their backgrounds, character, 
etc., before hiring them. One of the 
best ways to prevent wrongdoing or 
embezzlements in a bank, or to de- 
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tect it if it exists, is to change em- 
ployees around. After all, the best 
preventatives for embezzlements are: 

1. Compulsory vacations with pay 
each year. 

2. Periodical rotation of jobs. 

3. Adequate salaries commensurate 
with pay of comparable jobs in the 
area. 


Q. (by Mr. M., Indiana): We are 
having some difficulty in employing 
qualified male help, and as a re- 
sult do not have anybody coming 
up in the ranks to take our places. 
Can you tell us what banks usually 
do under circumstances such as 
ours — located as we are, *** 
miles from a major city and in a 
rather poor agricultural area? 


A. — I would not sell your loca- 
tion short, or look upon your dis- 
tance from a major city as a deter- 
rent. There are many opportunities 
for a bank in your section. Of course, 





MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Write him core of this magazine. 


it takes a little imagination and am- 
bition and a lot of hard work: to: 
build anything. The bank, working 
with the local or state chamber of 
commerce or a group of civic-mind- 
ed citizens, could attract business to 
the community. 

I am sure that if you write to the 
placement bureaus of several Indiana 
universities, they would find several 
pre-graduates in their business ad- 
ministration schools who would at 
least be interested enough to talk to 
you. From then on, it would be up 
to you to sell them your bank, your 
community and yourself. 


Q. (by Mr. C., North Carolina): 
A group of banks in our section are 
considering the revising of service 
charge schedules. In determining 
our new charges, we are only go- 
ing to consider the number of 
checks issued and the number of 
deposits made, and allow a cer- 
tain number of checks for each 
$100 of free balance maintained. 
We are also going to revise our 
analysis charges, to bring them 
more in line with present costs. 

‘At present, we analyze all our 
business accounts and charge for 
deposits made, checks issued and 
checks deposited. What other items 
are generally included in the 
analysis of accounts? 

A. — Generally, one of the great- 
est items of expense a bank incurs is 
through the service rendered by their 
tellers in handling currency deposit- 
ed, cashing checks, and preparing 
currency and silver for payroll pur- 
poses. In analyzing accounts I would 
be sure that costs for handling cur- 
rency, cashing checks and other ser- 
vices rendered by the bank are either 
included in the analysis of the ac- 
count, or compensated for through 
a direct charge for service rendered. 

Also, pay attention to the wide- 
spread use by customers of funds be- 
fore they are collected. 
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It also would suprise you to re- 
view your accounts presently sub- 
jected to a regular service charge 
and find how many of them are re- 
ceiving other services from the bank 
free. You might consider making 
some of these active accounts subject 
to analysis. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Michigan): Our 
directors are considering a propo- 
sition to provide all our employees 
with insurance coverage. What is 
the general practice followed by 
banks in this connection, and who 
assumes the expense? 


A. — Many progressive banks pro- 
vide their employees with health and 
hospitalization insurance, the bank 
paying for the coverage of the em- 
ployee, while the employee pays for 
any member of his family he may 
wish included in the plan. In addi- 
tion, many banks provide life insu- 
rance policies for each of their em- 
ployees over a certain age who have 
been with the bank for a period of 
time — usually two years. These 
policies usually run from $1,000 to 
$5,000, and are taken out on each 
employee to provide his family for 
burial and other expenses at time of 
death. The amount of the policy 
usually depends on position and 
salary. 


Q. (by Mr. B., Ohio): We have 
two types of checking accounts: 
personal and business. Business 
checking accounts are subjected to 
a monthly analysis and charge, 
while personal checking accounts 
are subjected to a graduated form 
of service charge based on the 


number of checks issued and the 
balances maintained. 

In order to attract additional de- 
posits and render greater service, 
we are considering adopting a 
special type of checking account 
whereby customers would buy a 
book of checks, which would be 
cheaper than the regular type of 
account. Do you have any informa- 
tion to help us in deciding on this 
question? 


A.—Whether it is admitted or not, 
there is nothing to be gained by 
offering “special” accounts. It gener- 
ally attracts a transient group of 
people and results, in many cases, in 
having a large number of checks 
returned for insufficient funds. I do 
not believe there is anything gained 
by sacrificing service, and in many 
cases banks which have this special 
type of account treat their customers 
in such a way that they are not con- 
sidered to be prime customers. 


I suggest that you emphasize the 
many benefits that can be had from 
a regular checking account, and in- 
tensify efforts to have more people 
in the community open a checking 
account with your bank. If you do 
not feel you are getting your share 
of accounts, perhaps your balance 
requirements are too high, or maybe 
your service charge schedule is too 
steep — or maybe your service is 
poor! 


How are your customer relations? 


Q. (by Mr. W., lowa): What is 
the general practice followed by 
banks in seeing that mortgage 
loans are properly covered by fire- 





with today’s costs? 
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windstorm-tornado insurance? Do 
they insist on insurance only to 
cover the unpaid balance of the 
mortgage, or for a fixed amount 
in excess of the balance? 


A. — From a loan standpoint, 
banks only require sufficient insu- 
rance to cover the unpaid balance. 
Many banks, however, in the past 
few years, realizing the increases in 
costs, have called their customers’ 
attention to increasing their insurance 
to cover replacement cost. This is 
good public relations. By the way: 
does the insurance carried by your 
bank cover present-day replacement 
costs ? 


Q. (by Mr. T., Texas): For a 
number of years we have followed 
the practice of issuing New York 
drafts for customers in payment of 
bills, etc. Two signatures are re- 
quired. What is the general prac- 
tice banks follaw in issuing checks 
for customers? 


A. — Most banks are getting away 
from issuing drafts for customers. It 
is an old practice which has very 
little benefit, as most of the funds 
transferred by the banks, through 
checks, are within the local area 
served by the bank. 


From the safety standpoint, drafts 
are usually drawn on big-city banks 
where the correspondent maintains a 
large reserve balance. Drafts when 
presented to correspondent banks are 
charged against account and paid. 
Cashier’s checks, on the other hand, 
are paid by the issuing bank when 
presented at the bank. 


From the standpoint of efficiency 
and protection, I would adopt the 
practice of issuing cashier’s checks 
or money orders, and eliminate the 
use of two signatures, with restric- 
tions on signing based on the amount 
of such. checks. All that would be 
necessary to validate such checks 
would be to: have them signed by any 
person whose signature would be 
authorized by the board of directors. 
He need not be an officer. 


Use of authorized signatures elim- 
inates the need to notify correspon- 
dent banks and others of changes in 
signing authorities, and the forward- 
ing to them of facsimile signatures 
for their information whenever a 
change is made. END 
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| SIX YEARS AGO we had a 
serious flu epidemic in our com- 
munity. One cold winter day, only 
one of the five girls in our bank 
showed up for work. Through the 
day, we functioned smoothly, but 
after closing time our problems 
commenced. We had yesterday’s 
posting and all of today’s detail 
to clean up. 

The posting and other mechani- 
cal work was laboriously complet- 
ed by 10 o’clock that night. Fortu- 
nately, it was not a busy day. Two 
girls returned the next day, and 
all were on the job on the second, 
and the staff returned to its regu- 
lar routine with considerable re- 
lief. 

A New Deal 

But out of the incident came a 
new deal for the bookkeeping de- 
partment. It was amazing how 
little the management — includ- 
ing the writer — knew about the 
mechanical operation of the bank. 
A salesman once told me he would 
have no difficulty selling a book- 
keeper a modern, improved piece 
of equipment. His problem was to 
sell the managing officer, who did 
the buying but who little about 
the operations. True, he knew how 
things worked in a general way, 
but in most cases he knew what 
happened — not how it happened. 

We take no credit for making 
a study of our mechanical opera- 
tion. The flu caused it. But it was 





amazing what simple changes 
ended - wasted motion and effort. 
The startling thing was that these 
things hadn’t been done before. 

Yet, the girls who do the me- 
chanical work don’t stay long. A 
year or two or three, and off they 
go to get married, move out of 
town, change jobs, or any one of 
a dozen things. They are quite 
naturally interested in the boy- 
friend and such things, more than 
bank operations. The party con- 
cerned about inefficiency and wast- 
ed effort is the managing officer. 
If it’s found and corrected, he 
likely will do it. 

Another thing that impressed us 
was our dependence on a group of 
young girls, in the routine opera- 
tion. They are deft, quick, capable 
and deserving of no small amount 
of credit for the fact that our 
banks function so smoothly. In the 
light of this, we decided that our 
girls should be paid with the top 
in the community, should have 
good lighting and lounge facil- 
ities — in short, good working 
conditions. 

It’s Up to Management 

They are never docked in case 
of sickness, have paid vacations. 
They can have a day off anytime, 
provided they work a deal with 
the other girls to get the work 
done. This is never abused. We 
hear about union labor in our 
banks. Poor pay and poor work- 


ing conditions justify union ac- 
tivities. 

Many bankers — liberal and 
generous with their personal funds 
— are stingy and close with the 
bank’s. Many who live in modern, 
comfortable homes are content to 
operate in a dingy, run-down bank 
building. Many have up-to-date 
cars and modern appliances in 
their homes, but are quite content 
with antiquated, backward equip- 
ment in the bank. 

This apparent inconsistency re- 
sults from the managing officer’s 
isolation from the detail work of 
his bank. From the day when he 
knew this field, tremendous im- 
provements have been made. The 
problem is far more pronounced 
in small banks — where manage- 
ment rests with one or two or 
three officers. Here might be an 
area for correspondent banks to 
do some excellent work for their 
country-bank customers. Certainly 
it is an area where managing 
officers should give study. 


The Tax Angle 

Strangely, we have a partner in 
business who is perfectly willing 
to pay a third or even more of the 
cost of such changes: Uncle Sam. 
In the case of a $3,500 machine, 
set up on a 10-year depreciation 
schedule, Uncle Sam is quite 
agreeable to paying his share of 
the annual. $350 charge-off for 
wear-and-tear. 

Likewise, in developing good 
facilities and working conditions 
for employees, the government 
will pay its part. And the same 
holds true of paying the staff good 
salaries. All such items are per- 
fectly reasonable and allowable 
tax deductions. 

We advise our customers to be 
efficient and economical in their 
operations. How about a_ look 
around our own shops? END 
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Southern Californians 


Name New Committees 


aii ARE THE new committee ap- 
pointments in the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of Southern Califor- 
nia recently made by President Wil- 
liam C. Neary, vice president of the 
Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles: 

Agricultural committee — W. G. 
Ross, president of Golden State Bank, 
Bell Gardens (chairman); H. P. Mad- 
son, president of Pico Citizens Bank; 
Robert W. McGovney, president of 
Compton National Bank; A. O. Siver- 
son, executive vice president of Nor- 
walk Commercial & Savings Bank. 

Arrangements committee — Clyde 
Williams, executive vice president of 
Santa Monica Commercial & Savings 
Bank (chairman); Allan S. Barr, 
president of First National Bank of 
Upland; George Clark, assistant 
cashier of Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles; Edwin 
F. Wirsing, advertising and publicity 
department of Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Los Angeles. 

Legislative committee — G. A. 
Walker, president of Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank of Long Beach (chair- 
man); R. S. Beasley, president of 
Beverly Hills National Bank & Trust 
Company; H. F. Hahn, president of 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Los 
Angeles; H. G. Markworth, president 
of National City Bank of Long 
Beach; Elwood J. Robinson, director 
of public relations of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 

Loans committee — James T. Van- 
Dyke, president of Newport Harbor 
Bank, Coronado del Mar (chairman); 
P. E. Crouch, vice president of Co- 
vina National Bank, Covina; J. C. 
Dillon, vice president of Community 
Bank, Huntington Park; H. P. Mad- 
son, president of Pico Citizens Bank, 


Pico; A. E. Oliver, vice president of 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles; W. S. Rash, executive 
vice president of Fishermen & Mer- 
chants Bank, San Pedro. 

Membership and bank organization 
committee — F. S. Hilpert, vice presi- 
dent of Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles (chairman); 
P. M. Creighton, president of Costa 
Mesa Bank; Joe E. Harless, cashier 
of Commercial National Bank of 
Santa Ana; D. V. Miller, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of Union National 
Bank of Pasadena; Stanley B. Ott- 
man, vice president and cashier of 
First National Bank of Coachella; 
Eugene T. White, executive vice 
president of Bank of Laguna Beach. 

Nominating committee — K. W. 
Clégue, cashier of San Diego Trust 
& Savings Bank (chairman); F. B. 
Dickey, vice president of Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank, Los An- 
geles; Herman F. Hahn, president of 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Los 
Angeles; Earnist McCook, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of American Na- 
tional Bank of San Bernardino; R. 
W. McGovney, president of Compton 
National Bank. 


Operations committee — O. B. Ell- 
ingen, vice president of Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of 
Riverside (chairman); Hal W. Cross, 
cashier of Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; G. C. Ginn, 
cashier of County National Bank & 
Trust Company, Santa Barbara; Lee 
C. Hasenjaeger, executive vice presi- 
dent of Commercial Nationa] Bank of 
Santa Ana; G. G. Stone, vice presi- 
dent of First National Bank, Pomona. 

Personnel committee — Arthur J. 
Provost, vice president of First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego (chairman); R. J. Deininger, 
executive vice president of Torrance 
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National Bank; Nelson Higby, cashier 
of First National Bank of Pomona; 
J. F. Holland, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles; W. G. 
Rutherford, executive vice president 
of First National Bank of Vista; W. 
M. Wachtel, president of Fontana 
National Bank, Fontana. 

Program committee — Rod Mac- 
lean, assistant vice president of Union 
Bank & Trust Company of Los An- 
geles (chairman); Wade Bennett, 
president of Hollywood State Bank; 
L. H. Diffenderfer, vice president of 
United States National Bank of San 
Diego; R. V. Hubbard, assistant 
cashier of Citizens Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank of Pasadena; R. C. 
Lewis, president of Bank of Sierra 
Madre; C. E. Schroeder, vice president 
and cashier of First National Bank of 
Orange. 

Public relations committee — How- 
ard Ritter, vice president of Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego 
(chairman); Mel Buether, public 
relations representative of Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles; George G. Palmer, vice 
president and cashier of Citizens Na- 
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tional Bank of Claremont; E. H. 
Philleo, president of First National 
Bank of Azusa; R. R. Reidler, vice 
president of Valley National Bank, 
Alhambra; W. G. Ross, president of 
Golden State Bank, Bell Gardens. 
Reception committee — Ken E. 
Ritter, executive assistant of Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Los An- 
geles (chairman); Hugo H. F. Fester, 
president of Mar Vista Commercial 
& Savings Bank, Mar Vista; F. H. 
Harmsen, vice president of First Na- 
tional Bank of LaVerne; C. L. Kill- 
ingsworth, executive vice president 
of Sun Valley Bank, Sun Valley; 
Duane Pittsford of the Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles; William L. Riedell, vice 
president and cashier of Southern 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Pasa- 
dena; O. A. Siverson, executive vice 
president of Norwalk Commercial & 
Savings Bank; F. Roy Thompson, 
president and chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Holt- 
ville. END 


Gone UP! 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASS’N 
cains 99 New MEMBERS 

IN THE PAST MONTH 

1.B.A. Membership: 4,949 
West Coast I. B. A.: 340 


Total U. S.: ........ 5,289 





ARKANSAS 

Peoples Exchange Bank, Russellville 
The Rice Growers Bank, Wheatley 
FLORIDA 

Lee County Bank, Fort Myers 

First National Bank, Hollywood 
South Dade Farmers Bank, Homestead 
Pan-American Bank of Miami 

First National Bank, Orlando 
Hilisboro State Bank, Plant City 
Venice-Nokomis Bank, Venice 
Columbia Bank of Ybor City 
ILLINOIS 


Commercial National Bank, Berwyn 

First National Bank, Carlyle 

INDIANA 

Bremen State Bank, Bremen 

Franklin County National Bank, Brookville 
Farmers-Citizens State Bank, Salem 
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. got to withdraw it all. Going to be father of the bride, you know”. 
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lOWA 

Bettendorf Bank & Trust Company, 
Bettendorf 

KENTUCKY 

National Bank of Cynthiana 

Royal Bank, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Bank of Norwood 


MICHIGAN 

Citizens State Bank, Big Rapids 

Cheboygan State Savings Bank, Cheboygan 

Presque Isle Bank, Rogers City 

Cttizens Bank of Seaman, Wahla & Company, 
Ruth 

Bank of South Haven 


MISSISSIPPI 
State Bank & Trust Company, Brookhaven 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Macon 


NEBRASKA 

Commercial State Bank, Clay Center 

Winside State Bank, Winside 

NEW JERSEY 

Raritan State Bank, Raritan 

NEW MEXICO 

First National Bank, Las Vegas 

NEW YORK 

First National Bank, Batavia 

Fair Haven National Bank, Fair Haven 

First National Bank, Mexico 

Adirondack National Bank & Trust Company, 
Saranac Lake 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Roanoke-Chowan Bank, Roxobel 

OHIO 

Reeves Banking & Trust Company, Dover 

New Richmond National Bank, New Richmond 

OKLAHOMA 

Central State Bank, Oklahoma City 

Bank of Commerce, Stilwell 

Citizens State Bank, Tulsa 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Farmers National Bank, Conneautville 

Penbrook Banking Company, Penbrook 

William Penn Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Williamsburg 

First National Bank, Williamsburg 

Williamsport National Bank, Williamsport 

TENNESSEE 

First National Bank, Smyrna 

First National Bank, Springfield 

TEXAS 

Trinity State Bank, Fort Worth 

First National Bank, Pecos 

Mission City Bank, San Antonio 

VIRGINIA 

Dominion National Bank, Bristol 

Bank of Halifax 

Central National Bank, Richmond 

Colonial-American National Bank, Roanoke 

Round Hill National Bank, Round Hill 

WISCONSIN 

Clintonville National Bank, Clintonville 

First National Bank, Rhinelander 

River Falls State Bank, River Falls END 
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Why American workers can buy 
cars - and other workers can’t 


There are two good reasons. 


First, we earn more money for our work because we produce 
more goods. 

Second, because we produce more goods, our food, clothing and 
other necessities cost us less —in terms of hours worked — than 
such things do in any other country. 


When it comes to making things better and getting more money 
for the work we do we're far ahead of any other nation. 


But where do we get this ability to earn more and have more? How 
does it happen that we Americans own 5 out of every 6 privately 
owned automobiles in the world? 


The answer lies in our American system of industrial teamwork 
which encourages the investment of money in better tools of pro- 
duction. Better tools help employees produce more goods at lower 
cost — and more money for the employee using those tools. 


And more and better goods for customers. Goods we can eam 
with fewer hours work. 


Our American system of free competitive enterprise has given us 
a standard of living that is the envy of every other nation. We can 
keep on to still better things if we continue the industrial team- 
work that has brought us where we are. | 


bg * x 


* It’s the manufacturer's job to build a good car — our job is to provide the 
best means of financing it. If you have a steady income and the ability to 
make regular payments you can borrow better at your bank. 


PIONEER BANKS 
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12th District Independents 
Keep On the March 


Elect Six New Directors as California Bankers 
Go on Record in Support of Capehart Bill 


A wenica’s independent bankers are 
hailing the action of the California 
Bankers Association in approving the 
principles of bank holding-company 
legislation embodied in the Capehart 
bill (S. 1118) now pending in the 
Senate in Washington. 

Following the lead of such other 
state association conventions as those 
of Louisiana at Baton Rouge (see 
Page 5, this issue) and Oklahoma at 
Tulsa (see Page 6), the California 
association at Coronado, May 17-19, 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
urging all member banks to work 
ageressively for the prompt enact- 
ment of this legislation. Here’s the 
California resolution: 


California Joins Parade 


“WHEREAS, the California Bank- 
ers Association has heretofore de- 
clared that a bank holding-company 
may sometimes be used to circumvent 
federal and state banking laws and to 
engage in lines of business which are 
prohibited to banking institutions, 
and has expressed itself as opposed 
to such practices, and, 

“WHEREAS, the Capehart bill, 
S.1118, now before the United States 
Senate, seeks to close the loopholes 
which permit such circumvention of 
laws, 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that this association en- 
dorses the principles of bank holding- 
company legislation as embodied in 
the Capehart bill, $.1118, and urges 
the Congress to give immediate con- 
sideration to this legislation which 
requires bank holding-companies to 
conform to the same state and federal 
laws which now govern the operation 
and expansion of chartered banks, 
and, 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
June 1953 


that this association uges its mem- 
bers to do all in their power to secure 
prompt enactment of such legisla- 
tion”. 

Preceding the California Bankers 
Association convention, the spring 
council meeting of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District also was 
held at Coronado, on May 16. 


Six New Directors 


Six members of the executive coun- 
cil were elected by the 12th District 
1.B.A. at the Coronado meeting. They 
are: 

Oscar Hiller, president of the Butte 
County Bank, Arco, Idaho; Walter 
Johnson, president of the Olympia 
State Bank & Trust Company, Olym- 
pia, Washington; J. A. Wests vice 
president and cashier of the Bank of 
Pleasant Grove, Pleasant Grove, 
Utah; A. W. Larsen, assistant vice 
president of the Wells Fargo Bank & 
Unien Trust Company, San Fran- 





W. HAROLD BRENTON 


Guest at Independ kers Breakfast. 





cisco; William C. Christensen, presi- 
dent of the Commercial National 
Bank of Oregon, Hillsboro, Oregon, 
and J. R. McEvoy, president of the 
First National Bank of Holbrook, 
Arizona (re-elected). 

The 12th District I.B.A. represents 
more than 350 community-owned- 
and-operated banks in the seven Wes- 
tern states and Alaska and Hawaii. 

The meeting of the council featured 
a report by Harry J. Harding, asso- 
ciation president, covering recent 
favorable developments in the or- 
ganization’s long struggle for bank 
holding-company regulatory legisla- 
tion. 


Explains Capehart Bill 


Mr. Harding, who is president of 
the First National Bank of Pleasan- 
ton, California, stated that the Cape- 
hart bill, sponsored by the associa- 
tion, had been declared to be the best 
vehicle yet presented for the regula- 
tion of bank holding-companies, by 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association at its recent 
meeting in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, as reported in last 
month’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. State bankers associations 
in Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Oklahoma also have adopted similar 
resolutions, he pointed out. 

Resolutions adopted by the council 
included a call on the collector of 
internal revenue to promulgate 
promptly rules and_ regulations 
establishing a basis for setting aside 
from earnings such reserves as are 
reasonable, necessary and adequate 
in the light of present economic con- 
ditions. 

Another resolution expressed the 
appreciation of the association to 
President Harding for his outstand- 
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June 2-4 
June 3-7 
June 6 

June 8-9 
June 8-12 
June 11-13 


June 11-13 
June 12-13 
June 12-13 
June 13-17 
June 15-16 
June 15-16 
June 18-20 


June 18-20 
June 18-20 
June 19-20 
June 22-23 
June 22-24 
June 25-27 
June 26-27 
June 26-28 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 9-21 
Aug. 16-21 


Sep. 17-19 
Sep. 20-23 
Sep. 21-24 


Oct. 11-14 
Oct. 11-15 
Oct. 18-20 
Oct. 18-21 


Oct. 19-21 
Oct. 19-22 


Oct, 28-29 


Nov. 4- 5 
Nov. 9-13 


Nov. 10-11 
Apr. 29-30 





Sep. 28-Oct. 





May 30-June 4 


May 31-June 13 


June 29-July 11 


July 27-Aug. 8 


Aug. 24-Sep. 4 
Aug. 24-Sep. 5 


— 


Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW |! 


Maryland Bankers Assn. convention cruise aboard S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda 

School of Banking of the South, at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 

Illinois Bankers Assn. at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Connecticut Bankers Assn. at Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 

American Institute of Banking at Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Western regional 
meeting, at Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Massachusetts Bankers Assn. at New Ocean House, Swampscott 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Connor Hotel, Laramie 

Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Northern regional 
meeting at Omaha, Neb. 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 

Virginia Bankers Assn. at the Homestead, Hot Springs 

Vermont Bankers Assn. at Equinox House, Manchester 

Oregon Bankers Assn. at Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Pantland Hotel, Grand Rapids 

West Virginia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 

Maine Bankers Assn. at Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers school at University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

School of Financial Public Relations at Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill. 

Nevada Bankers Assn. at Las Vegas 

Consumer Bankers Assn. school at Charlottesville, Va. 

Bankers School of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Banking School at University of Washington, Seattle 

School of Banking at University of Wisconsin, Madison 

National Assn. of Supervisors of State Banks at Philadelphia 

American Bankers Assn. at Washington, D.C. 

Association of Bank Women at Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents at Washington, D.C. 

Robert Morris Associates at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kentucky Bankers Assn at Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Consumer Bankers Assn. at the Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 

lowa Bankers Assn. at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moi 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers at Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. B. A. Western Regional Trust Conference at Hotel del Coronado, 
San Diego, Calif. 

A. B. A. Mid-Continent Trust Conference at Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America at Municipal Auditorium, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Nebraska Bankers Assn. at Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Independent Bankers Assn. of America at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ing services in the interests of the 
organization and of all independent 
bankers during the three years he 
has served as president. 

The Coronado conclave also was 
notable for another outstanding 
event: the annual Independent Bank- 
ers Breakfast, a feature of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association conven- 
tion. More than 150 community bank- 
ers were on hand for the event in 
the Coronet room of the Del Coro- 
nado hotel on Tuesday morning, May 


19. 


Annual Breakfast a Hit 


William C. Neary, president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
Southern California, presided at the 
breakfast, which featured an address 
on bank public relations by Neil 
Nettleship of San Diego, nationally- 
known insurance executive. President 
Neary is a vice president of the 
Union Bank & Trust Company of Los 
Angeles (see story and picture on 
Page 26). 

Other speakers at the breakfast 
included Harry Harding with his 
resume’ of the facts surrounding the 


Capehart bill. 


Special guests of honor at the 
speakers table included W. Harold 
Brenton of Des Moines, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; James E. Shelton of Los An- 
geles, past president of the A.B.A.; 
W. P. Murray, president of the First 
National Bank of San Rafael, newly- 
elected head of the California Bank- 
ers Association; C. R. Peterson, 
executive vice president of the Mo- 
desto Bank & Trust Company, Modes- 
to, president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Central Cali- 
fornia; Maurice C. Sparling, state 
superintendent of banks for Califor- 
nia, and C. E. Earhart, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. END 
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Some Plain Talk 


The philosopher George Santayana once said, 
“Those who do not remember history are condemned to 
repeat”. Many of our blunders of the past, it appears, 
are being done over again. 

The expert witness on the Korean question, Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, in two recent issues of Life magazine, 
has joined other clear-eyed judges of the whole situation. 
We strongly recommend the reading of these Life issues. 
In clear, unwavering language Van Fleet shows that we 
need not accept a stalemate in Korea. Nor need we make 
further concessions at the truce table. 

As many people now comprehend, the commu- 
nists were beaten and on the run when they asked for the 
truce talks in the first place. They were desperate for a 
breathing spell. They knew that if we had the intelligence 
to press our advantage they would be overrun, defeated, 
would completely lose face. At the same moment, they 
knew the Western passionate love for peace. They held 
out the bait. We gulped it. 

Hundreds of days and thousands of casualties 
later, we are still facing the same discouraging prospect. 
We are nodding assent to an artificial partitioning of a 
country. The South Koreans who are furnishing many, 
many times more fighting men than all other U. N. parti- 
cipants combined, are cognizant that a divided Korea 
will mean a war. Still, we give then no encouragement 
that we comprehend the need for a full and inclusive 
objective for this war we are waging. 


The Plain Facts 


Any discussion of this kind, naturally, brings in 
the evaluation of the possibility of full war with Russia, 
including Russian troops. By now, we believe, the answer 
should be obvious. Russia wants only cheap victories 
against the Democracies. Within its top secret councils, 
the communists recognize their terribly delayed position 
in the atom bomb race. Most of the facts which they 
learned about the technology of fissionable materials 
were the results of espionage leaks which we permitted in 
our naivete during World War II, together with the 
forced importation of non-Russian nuclear physicists in 
the immediate post-war years. Stories now coming to 
light concerning Atomgrad, its prisonlike environment, 
its constant shifting of management, reveal the despera- 
tion the Russians felt in their sharp disadvantage in rela- 
tion to the Western powers. 

Their fears and weaknesses were concealed, how- 
ever, by the bullying, high-handed attitude which Stalin 
was successful in displaying in his dealing with the West. 
Evidence is now piling up that even Stalin himself was 


June 1953 


duped by Beria into the belief that his country’s atomic 
armament was approaching the quality and quantity of 
that of the United States. Moscow-fed agencies in eastern 
Europe have now dropped the claim that Russia is about 
to take the lead in the atomic field. Since the death of 
Stalin the topic of atom bomb claims has been strictly 
taboo. 

At Pyongyang we are being tempted into another 
Munich, with only moderate revisions. There are reasons 
to believe that we “are condemned to repeat”. For the 
compelling reason of having “peace in our time”, there 
are many who will wishfully believe in the sincerity of 
Russia’s current “mass peace offensive”. Men who can 
remember their history will recognize, however, that this 
is only Number 4 in a series of such peace overtures, 
and all of them false. 


Four in a Row , 

The first Russian dove appeared in 1921, during 
the most difficult time for the new dictatorship. A year 
later the situation changed radically. A decade later the 
next peace dove was released with the victory of the 
Nazis in Germany, a victory deliberately promoted by 
the German communist party. It had joined hands with 
Hitler’s onslaught against Germany’s Democratic regime 
in the clear hope that it would then take over from the 
Nazis and set up its communist dictatorship. This stra- 
tegy, personally planned by Stalin, collapsed. The Soviet 
rulers then turned to the Western powers for friendship 
and help against “the common enemy”. The U. S. signed 
in 1933 a treaty of mutual recognition and friendship. 
The U.S.S.R. joined the League of Nations (which for 
15 years had been communism’s pet target) and Litvinov 
was sent to Geneva to preach Democracy, peace and 
friendship. 

The Kremlin’s third peace dove took flight June 
22, 1941, when the Allies decided without a moment’s 
hesitation, without a single check of credentials, to give 
Russia unconditional aid in the struggle against the 
Nazis. It was not until about 1947 that the flight ended. 

Dimitry Ustinov and his deputy Andrey Smerkin 
are the brand-new leaders of Russia’s atom commissariat. 
They realize their country’s position. They need time. 
Ruthlessly they will drive for the plutonium and the H- 
bomb. Meanwhile, their associates have released peace 
dove Number 4. New feathers, new wings, new body — 
but same black heart. 

The international dictators are international 
gangsters, and all gangsters are bullies, and all bullies 
are cowards, and cowards understand only one language: 
force. When we fail to realize this, and fail to remember 
history, we are condemned to repeat — and defeat. 
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EDITORIALS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Our incoming mail reveals the delightful evidence 
that some readers of last month’s editorial, “Better Gov- 
ernment On The Hill”, apparently have forwarded this 
page from THE INDEPENDENT BANKER to the very Con- 
gressmen in Washington for whom the suggestions were 
intended. We have received over a score of letters from 
alert Congressional legislators, expressing approval of 
this basic thought and providing some very interesting 
additional facts. 

We are now in the process of requesting permis- 
sion from the Congressmen to print some of these letters 
in our July issue. Watch for them! 

xk 


“Time for “Temperance 


With general business at what most experts con- 
sider is a boom crest or at least a boom plateau, the 
usual decline in loans has not yet showed up. Credit 
is probably tighter today than at any time since 1934. 
As we observed on these pages last month, interest rates 
are stiffening all along the line. Governmental leader- 
ship in this matter took the form of the new federal 
30-year bonds at 314%, the highest coupon since 1933. 

The short-term market, as should be expected, 
joined the interest hike movement, and financial com- 
panies have lifted rates on unsecured notes by 14 per- 
centage point. More and more banks are raising the 
minimum interest on security market call loans from 
234% to 3%. Other loan rates will adjust correspond- 


ingly. 





If the business peak levels out or declines, it would 
be political suicide for the Administration to do anything 
further to add to the cost of the hired dollar. The action 
has been most sound, as we have pointed out before, 
although it was long overdue. Had rates been permitted 
to move in free response to supply and demand at an, 
earlier date, much of the damage of inflation would have 
been lessened. 

As individual banks adjust their interest rates, in 
harmony with both good operations and concern for the 








national welfare, efforts might well be directed toward 
watching the weather signs for declines in business 
activity. Commercial exports are lagging. We are ap- 
proaching the end of the inventory boom, as total busi- 
ness inventories hit an all-time high of $75 billion. We 
are approaching‘ a peak of consumer installment loans, 
now at the record high of $17 billion. A market satu- 
ration is being manifest in some consumer hard lines, 
as seen in price weakness in used cars, many appliance 
lines and older houses. Farm incomes are suffering a 
cost-price squeeze, due to declining farm prices and ris- 
ing farm expenses. 

We have moved in the right direction. We should 
not blunder and move too far. Smart bankers will not 
be deluded by the giddy wine of lush interest returns. 

xk 


Transport” “reads. 
aud “Jar Truths 


Among its manifold blessings, America enjoys 
the benefits of a highly competitive transportation in- 
dustry. The United States is, with but one exception, 
the only nation in which transport is not owned and 
operated — lock, stock and barrel — by government. 
The exception is Canada, where the Canadian Pacific 
system remains in private hands. 

The Transportation Association of America re- 
cently compiled a report, “Sound Transportation for the 
National Welfare”. Clearly it shows our advantages in 
maintaining private ownership in all fields of trans- 
portation, and it makes some cogent suggestions for im- 
provements, worthy of the support of America’s leader- 
ship. This association includes representatives of all 
the rival forms of commercial transportation and many 
users of their services. 

One of the proposed reforms is streamlining the 
cumbersome process of rate-making. Another is the im- 
mediate repeal of the federal excise tax on transporta- 
tion of both freight and passengers. This item is urgent. 
Competing for America’s transportation dollar are more 
than 3,000 separately incorporated common carriers. 
Regulated common carriers have been hauling a de- 
creasing share of the nation’s frieght. Why? The huge 
corporations and the big shippers have found it economi- 
cal to buy or lease fleets of trucks to carry their own 
merchandise. 

Of the 10 million trucks 
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registered in the U.S., only about 
13% are now in the common carrier 
classification. Most vulnerable to 
any further dip in traffic are the 
railroads. 

have observed in the 
broad field of banking how certain 
financial units have prospered on 
a tax-free basis at the expense of 
regular banks operating under nor- 
mal tax regulation. The health and 
vigor of any system of private en- 
terprise depends upon equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 
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Christmas Club 


Q Corporation 


LIGHTS THE WAY 

0A 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 
THROUGHOUT 

THE WHOLE YEAR 


There is power in teamwork 


The business of Christmas Club, A Corporation does more than 
supply the mechanical needs to operate an efficient Christmas 
Club. 

The entire staff of Christmas Club, A Corporation works 
twelve months of the year, as a powerful team, coordinating, DUE THIS WEE 
promoting and selling the value of public participation in the 1 
most efficient system of banking in the world. 

The emblem of Christmas Club, A Corporation identifies an 
organization that builds savings, builds character, and builds 
business for financial institutions. 

With the cooperative and coordinated teamwork of Christ- 


mas Club, A Corporation, financial institutions and the public, * 

a dynamic force is set into motion that generates the power to mas ¢ 

produce sound economic financial practices that lead to in- 

dividual financial security. A di ° 
Christmas Club, A Corporation invites you to join the team orporation 


and offers you the advantages of a national operation that is FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
geared to your local level. 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS e BUILDS CHARACTER e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 





... Exploring 
MARQUETTE 


Russell L. Stotesbery 
President 


Carl R. Pohlad | 
Vice President © 


We'll see you at... 


Through the Treaty of Traverse des Sioux, 
made in 1851, Minnesota acquired from the 
Sioux Indians almost the entire southern 
half of the present state area. One condition 
of this treaty was payment in hand money, 
and two years later around $300,000, half in 
gold, was delivered to the chiefs. 


A century ago, with no banks in Minnesota, 
the collection of some $300,000 in hand money 
was quite a task. Its delivery took on all the 
aspects of a military expedition. Today, with 
Independent Banks in every Minnesota com- 
munity such a transaction would be handled 
with a minimum of time and trouble. 


Assisting Independent Bankers in Minne- 
sota, and throughout the Northwest, to speed 
and expand their financial services has long 
been the function of the Marquette National 
Bank. Through experienced personnel, phys- 
sical facilities, and central location, we are 
equipped to render good, dependable cor- 
respondent bank service. 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Otto H. Preus 


Vice President 


John D. Cleary 


Representative 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION + MINNEAPOUS + JUNE 15-16 


MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


YELLOWSTONE PARK «+ JUNE 18-20 
¢ MILWAUKEE °¢ JUNE 22-24 








